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This handbook^ intended to accompany the Illinois 
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RQintdial or Developmental Activities 

1. Following directions time, such as movement of the body to audi- 
tory cues (Simon Says), concepts of undor, over, bc-sido, on=tOF=-of, etc. 

taooi^" ^^^f "i"? fi™' Children closo eyes anc3 identify clapping hands 
tapping foot, knocking, snapping fingers, whistling, coughing, crying. 

3. Identification time, children hear rGcord oi tape and idGntify 
(dis^criniinatQ) gross sounds such as train whistles, roostor c^ow auto 
horn Qtc. " ^-tww, auco 

4. Miyming tiniQ, discrimination reinforcomGnt of rhyming words bat, 
cat, rat, sat etc* # 

5. Story time, children liston to story such as "Billy Goats Gruff- 
then discuss the plot, rerhapa act it out. ' 

Listening Aids Through tli^ n^.^.. by Russell, List ening G ames by 
WagnGr, Hasior, and Blaokrnan. These books feature exorcisos i n. ' 

1. Auditory discrimination 

a. Listen to note on piano, than indicate if followimj note is 
lower or higher. 

b. With ayes closed listen to sound of object such as pouring 
water, crushing ipaper, abacus or broom, then identify. 

o. Listening for initial cansonanta. Teacher soya, "Listen for 
words that begin like (milk) . Clap when you hear one. If 
you clap at a word tl at does not begin with (milk) then you 
must sit." She ther says, "my, much, housQ, man etc." 

d. Tail story such as "Old McDonald had a Farm" using some in- 
correct animal sounds. Children must catch the errors. 

2.. Comprehension 

a. Use of "Tall Tales." Teachar tells brief adventure story con- 
taining absurd statement. Children will recognize and discuss. 

b. Children will give "Thumbs Up" sign in reaction to short sen- 
tenc© which answers the question "How?". Teacher reads list 
of sentences! 

Henry raads ,very well. 

The dog barked loudly. 
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A turtle crawls slowly. 

The merry --go-round goes round and round* 
(May be too difficult for first grade childran) , 
. Following Direction& 

a. One child is solGJted to "cross the road". The othar children 
close eyes. Loaaor then hops, walks, runs or jumps across the 
room. He tJien asks how he got across the road. Tha next loader 
is chosen from thosa who respond correctly . 

b. Children follow oral directions to be the ^'Curious Traveler". 

The travelGr stood up, (Children stand) 
He looked to the North. 
He looked to the South, 
He looked to the East. 
He looked to the West. 

He then turned aroimd and faced the Norths 
Then the East, West; and South. 

He then stood on tiptoe to see over his neighbor "S fence. 
He smiled at what he saw and sat down. 
Descriptive Terms 

a. Children describe a small, hidden object, such as a top, brace- 
let, comb, ribbon. " I have something in my pocket that winds ■ 
up and spins, what is it?" The class must listen for descrip- 
tive terrns. 

bi Older children (grades 2-^5) like to listen for deseriptiva 
words. Poems are read such ass 

li "Firefly" by Elizabeth M. Roberts. 

2, "Miite Season" by Francis Frost. 

3, "Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening" by Robert Frost, 

4, "The Hairy Dog" by Herbert Asquitt* 



5. Interpreting Sounds About Us 

a. Primary Grades enjoy "Han and Chickens". A child is selected 
to bo Mother Hen, then loaves the room. The teacher designates 

^ several ehildren to be "chickons". All children put heads ' ' 
ujwn and cover mouths. Mother Hen returns and her "ehicken-" 
begin to peep. Mother Hen tapu those children who are peeping. 

b. Children close their oyes while the teacher bounces the ball 
(4 times). She chooses a child to answer, "You hounced the" 
ball 4 times." if correct, the child may have the next turn 
Variations: The ball may be bounced twice,- then a pause, then 
bounces 4 trmes. The child answers, "2 and 4". This may 
also be adapted to number concept of adding. 

..A J^"^^."^^^^^^^ several ramediation techniques in The Diagno sis and 
level this three part program was usedi 

^y. J'l?^^"^^'^ conversations, based on specific topics of interest to 
the chUd, m which ho was asked to reply to the comments of the tutor" 
thus requiring decoding. tutor, 

his attentfn^""! questions about material which was read aloud to him after 
nis attention and concentration had been obtained. 

.hnoJ' ^^r"^*'"^'"" °* understanding of material read aloud to him by 
choosing the correct word (from several pi^esented auditorily) to meaniL- 
fully replace a particular phrase from the story. nieaning- 

Kirk also racoitmended the devalopment of word attack skills usina 

2n"ofh'" .T'S"^ ^^"1 blending toother 

approach was the direct teaching of decoding concepts such as.- 

1. Hiding game using "up" and "down". 

2. Use of drum to teach loud and soft. 

3. Telling of "The Three Bears" to teach big and little. 

4. Following diractions to teach under, over, on, 

5. Numtoer concepts to teach counting games. 

Kirk also raoommeded these Auditory Discrimination exeroisesi 

1. Describe differences of sound with eyes closed. 

2. Phonic drill — sounds of letters 

3. Gross discrimination betwt'en unlike words. 
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4. Discrimination between isolated sounds. 



5. sound blending pr-ictico with phonetnas and syllabicated words. 
A. Activities with TApe Recorder 

1. Preparo tapes which names several easily drawn nouns. Children 
listen and draw the object. Gradually increase the com3lr..jity 
of the description, i. e., a small house with three windows and 
a tall door. 

2. The same kind of tape can be prepared describing designs of 
geometric figures. 

3. Prepare a tape with various noises and sounds in the background. 
Then record again, superimposing words throughout the noise. 
Ask the children to listen and writs down the words they hear. 

B. Vocabulary games such as PassvTOrd are halrful in developing a 
workable use of adjectives and adverbs. 

,C. Provide means by which children must be constantly listening, a 
series of quick oral questions following a reading lesson, with 
children answering "yes" or "no" by holding up cards. This proce- 
dure will hold thair attention batter than each child answering 
one quostion. 

D. Read a short paragraph aloud and then ask a series of brief questions 
requiring rGcall of dotails and more involved comprehension. 

Train the ihildren to listen by requiring every child to partici- 
pate in every question, 

E. Build vocalDulary through categories: 

1. Go around the room asking each child to name an animal a state 
a flowQ^ etc. ' ' ' ' ' ' 

2. A "category bee" can be played like a spelling bee. The children 
take turns naming objects in a certain category, they must take 
their seat when they fail to supply a word, the last one standing 
is the winner. 

P. Build vocabulary by playing analogy games. A hanmer is like a saw 

because . An appla is like a poach because . 

When classifying pictures, objects or wnrds , help the oh i id r en "to" 
verbalize the principle of categorizing. 

G. Work on pairs of words — oppositas, synonyms, homonyms. Have the 
children match thom, illustrate them, etc. to help form associations. 
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General Suggestions for improving Auditory Recrption 

1. Have the children listen to sounds inside and outside the class-- 
rooms, identify, discuss (are they big sounds or little sounds, 
made by soinGthing big, little, alive, mechanical?), 

2* Try out the child^s knowledge of prepositions, ile. , under, in, 
over, out etc. The children would follow the teacher's directions, 
"Put the ball i^ the cupboard'*; J uiiip QVer the ball.**; "Put th© 
ball under the table." - 

3. The teacher recites a familiar nursery rhyme; she pauses and allows 
the child to supply appropriate \vard or complete the sentence. 

4. Have the child tell if a pair of words sound the same or different 
i.e*, see-shc, inG--me, life-like etc. 

5. Require pupils to answer questions about material read aloud to 
them. Work from simple to complox. First ask questions about a 
sentence, then phz-ase, then short storiGS. 

6. Have children identify objects or situations described by the tea- 
cher, 

7. The teacher defines a word and has the child redefine it in his 
own words. - 

8. Check child's understanding of material read by the teacher. Have 
the child choose the correct word, from several presented orally, 
to meaningfully replace a particular phrase ^from the story. 

9. Use detailed conversations based on specific topics of interest to 
the child, and require response to comments made by the teacher in 
order to demonstrate decoding abilities* 

10. Read aloud two sentences and the child is to identify them as mean- 

"^^^^ " ^^yi^^ ^^^1 ^^ter from the 

ooat. The water in the boat must be removed by the boy." 

11. ''Yes - No ^ Maybe" questions; e.g, ''children should have shoes " 

All women need a washing machine . " This barber given the best 
haircut in to\m." "A red light means GDI" 

12. The child is to identify the inappropriate word in a sentence read 
aloud; e.g. "The boy walked quickly over the cloud." 
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II. VISUAL RECEPTrON 



Remedial or Developmental Activities 

Visual Reception is a L'epresantational level function involving 
unoerstanding what ia sscn. On tho ITrA, it is measurod by thn picture 
ide-ntification technique of selcscting th= most nearly identical picture 
to a previously exposed ]5icturo. 

DevelocmGntal or ramQclial activities include: 

1. Many art activities, such as drawing or cuttJ^ng forms a«d designs 
which are exhibited by the teachar; filling an outline or "dot to dot" ^ 
drawing; poincing our an object or one of a class of objects from picture 
or assortnient of actual objects. 

2. Give the child a picture with instructiona about looking for 
specific items or ideae. 

_ 3. Use pictures for sorting by categorios. "Dictionaries" may be 
indexed m specific classifications and will correlate well with social 
studies units used by uuper grades. 

4. Say words or sentences with lip movements onlv and see if the 
child can decode visually what is said or follow directions given 
Write words or sentences in the air and sea if the child can t^il what 
was written . 

5. UsincT picture cards with which the child is familiar, e-xpoae 
only a small portion of one card. See if the child can guess which -ard 
IS being he 1x1. 

6. use cardboard tubes to sight and describe objects in the classroom. 

7. Magnifying glasses or microscopes are interestinq materials to 
the child. DQsoribe in advance what he would look for, and then have 
him describe how he actually sees the object magnified, 

8. ' Size, form, and color can be utilized in visual decoding skills. 
Parquetry blocks, using either form or shape or both; felt numbers, letters, 
or figures; outlining boundaries between figure and ground with a black 
crayon,- and color and number axercises with the Cruisenaire Rod-, all 
strengthen visual dscoding skills. 

^ ^. I'f Further evaluation may be necessary with the Frostig Developmental 

Test of Visual Perception. Specific remedial workbooks, ditto masters V 

and suggestions to the teacher are available in the Frostig remedial program, 

,^ further information I Jo Bush's Aids to Psycholingulstic Teaching 
Merrill), and Robert Valetf s The Remediation of Learning Diaab llities 
(Fearon Publishers) . ~ 
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Visual Reception (Visual Decoding) 

The Knphart percoptual training program and the Frostig Prog ram for 
tl ie Development of Visual Per ception present an eKtensive and definitive 
plan for romediation of visual perceptual daficits and include specific 
detailed tochniques. The iTolluwing are techniques which mav utilised 
for spQcific deficiti^i . = 

Position J.n' Space 

1. Body Image, Body Concept and Body Schema" 

a. Child touchGH various parts of his body as they are named j 
legS/ arms ^ hands , tinaers, head* 



The above is repeated with child In different postures. 

Locate and count the different parts of the body on themselve 
on each other and on a doll. Discuss the function of each 
part. 

Have the child identify and name the following parts of the 
body. Arm , chin, ear, eye, finger , foot, head, leg, 
mouth, nose, teeth, thumb, toes, tongue. Later add Rankle, 
elbow, liair, hand, face, fingernail, heel, jaw, lips, nack, 
shoulder, Mkin, wrist. 

e. Directional Body Movements i associate directional move- 
ments w.ith drawing of line on the chalkboard, later on paper. 
Draw lines up (away from the body) , down (toward the body) , 
out (away from the body) , and in (toward the body) . 

f. Imitation of Movements (Kephart) and "Simon Says" games. Use 
, simple moveinents involving arms only at first, then add other 

parts of the body movements for the child to imitate. 

g. A human figure may be drawn on the chalkboard while the child 
touches his own part of the body as it is drawn. 

h. Child may complete a partially drawn figure, 

i. Obstacle Course: Child may climb on a chair, jump over a 
block, crawl under a table, go around a desk, standTF"a 
box, step out of a circle, step over a yardstick acrSTs the 
seats of two chairs, squeeze through a narrow opening 
without touching (two chairs back' to back) 

j. The child may imitate various body positions as seen in p±c= 
tures as in Frostig. 
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2. Laterality - differentiation of riyht and left 
a 



b. 



Identification of right or left hands or feet from pictures 
(Frostici) 

Identification of right or left sides, other body parts from 
piGtur.if:. " 

c. Following directiona, "Simon Says" game, "Hokey Pokey" aonc, 
all may be used to develop identification of laterality. 

d. Stepping stones ! red and black squares of cardboard are 
placed around the room in a pattern (Kephart) . Child is 
to place his right foot on the red squares and his left 
foot on the black squares as he walks on all the squares 
The riqht and left foot may be identified by red and black 
ribbons respootively at first. 

3. Form placement in space. 

a. Child may place cut out facial features on an oval of paper. 

b. Child may assemble puzzle at human figure parts. 

c. Forms, such as squares, triangles, rectangles, may be arranged 
so that they all stand on a corner or a specific aide. Blocks 
may be similarly manipulated. 

Visual Motor Coordination = the ability to coordinate vision with 
movements of the body or with movements of a part or parts of the body. 

1. Ocular Purr?uit 

a. Drive a thumbtack into the eraser of a common pencil so that 
the head of the tack is paralled to the length of the pencil 
Hold the pencil in ffont on the =hild's face. Maintaining ' 
about a 20 inch radius, move the pencil slowly and laterally 
to right and left. The child is to hold his head still and 
follow the movement of the tack with his eyas. Move to 
about 18 inches in each direction. Movement should be con- 
sistent and smooth. (Kephart) 

b. Repeat above exercise using vertical movement, then diagonal 
movement, then rotary movement, then repeat with each eye " 
separately. (Kephart) 

c. Marsden Ball (Kephart) a rubber ball is suspended by a string 
from the ceiling. The child stands at arm's length directly 
m front of the ball. The ball is set in motion and the 
child must thrust out his finger and touch the ball when 
directly in front of him, with the starting point of the thru-t 
varying from shoulder level, eye level, and hip level start 
with a horiaontal pendulum swing, then a fore and aft swing 
Progress to bunt the ball with a bat. 
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Any ganie or sport involving visual following of a moving 
object , i.e. ball sports, rolling marble games, if they 
are large enough for sufficient range at eye movement 
(up to 18 inches) . 



Chalkboard "Road" (Kapl 
the f]atside of chalk, 
to drive along tlie road . 
then curved. 



art) is drawn on the board with 
The child uses a plastic vehicle 
The road is Btraight at first. 



Clock Game (Kephart) A clock diagram about 18 inches in 
diameter is drawn on the chalkboard. Child is to place 
his hands on two numbers, then bring his hands to the 
center simultaneously. Kephart has a schedule of 
ment combinations in order of difficulty. 



>f move^ 



g. Scribbling - chalkboard (Kephart) The child is to trace over 
patterns of movement to develop awareness of motor move- 
ment whtcli stands for a meaningful concept. Tr£Lcing 
develoi^s a permanent record of movement. 

h. Lazy Eight - trace over a large ^'8" on a chalkboard. 
Helps to establish visual control of a motor act. 



Use stencils, patterns/ and worksheets to develop motor 
control. Trace inside stencils and around patterns. 



(Fehr) 



Directionality 

a. Dot to Dot^ Teacher makes a dot on the board. Child places 
chalk on the dot. Teacher places second dot at random 

on the board. Child draws from first dot to second dot 
and does not remove chalk from the board. Teacher continues 
. making dots always waiting until the child has completed 
drawing his line. (KeiDhart) 

b. Dot to Dot: use dashes at first for child to connect, 

c. Dot to Dot: u£ie worksheets with simple design, i,e. 



□ 



Progress to dot to dot pictures and games. 

Directional differencGsi Lay out four identical books, 
three facing in one direction and the fourth reversed i 
have pupil point out and comment on difference. EKtend 
directional exercisGs with papers, pencils, nails, etc. 
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3* Fine Motor Coordination 



a. Cuttincji r^rogress from cutting a fringia from a piece of 
paper, to cuttinq off corners, to curveci lines, to a variety 
of anglDS, to combinations on angles and curves. 

b. Cuttingi iise magazine pictures; outline forms; liave child 
cut out on lines. Use simple lines at cirst and have strong 
figure ground relationsliips . 

c. Pasting: placing exercises should proc.3de pasting, i.e. 
matching forms to shapes* 

d. Tracing and ao^Drirai trace and then color shap^is that 
gradually increa^>-=^ in complexity of outline. 

e. Copy forms- begin wlt-h >i circle and use a template pattern. 
The child may run his i:..^:ger around the template^ He then may 
trace using the template, then trace without using the tem- " 
plate, then copy the cirul-, then reproduce the circle- then 
varying by size, outline quality, directions, hands. 

f. Copy forms: follow above procedure and copy cross, triangle 
"square, rectangle, diamond, letters, words. 

g. Fingerpaintingi for comparison of patterns, and colors, and 
for matching patterns. (Kephart) 

Form Constancy - The ability to perceive an object as possessing 
invariant properties, such as shape, position and size, in spite of the 
variability of the impression on the sensory surface* Brightness and 
color may also be perceived as constant. 

1* Color 



a* Using the Peabody Language Development Kit, the child is 
supplied with several color chips. A color card is shown 
and the child matches the color chip to the card.\ 

b, A color card is shown and the child names the color. He 
then names all the objects in the room which match the color. 
(PLDK, 1965) 

c. Each child is supplied with a complete set of color chips 
which he uses to recreate a chain of color chips according 
to various models. 

d* Child matches colored chips to food of the same color in 
food picture cards. Child names food and color. 



Sizm, shape, position 



a 
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Pegboard may be purchased or made (Kephart, i960) Child 
may copy forma , such as straight lines (Mear thn edga of 
the board at first), made on second pegboard. 

Matchstick figures: child copies premado matchstick forma 
whicn have been gluod to wood or cardboard. Forms may con- 
sist ot square, double square, trlanqle, diamond, and the 
,;ollowing: (Kephart, 19G0) , 



^ „ f /~\ 



1965?"^*'""^ identifies number cards by name 

a. Child identifies household cards (PLDK, 1965) and tall who 
may use the object and how, 

e. Child matches capital letters to an identical letter in a 
TmV I^^oc^sss is repeated with lower case letters 
(McKae and Harrison, 1962) 

f. Match a sot of forms or pictures to others on a page 
Later use similar forms with different colors and match for 
shape . - - - i 



use sat^ of felt animals, flowers, birds, eta,, with two or 
three alike and one different. Forms may bo placed on a 
tlannel board and the child solects like f ornis . 

Describe a commnn object as completoly as po^isible- Ask 
questions sucii nsi 

How big i.^ it? 

Whal: color is it? 

What: in the shape of it? 

What do you do v;ith it? 
Items m.ay include a ruler, a panfcil, a crayon, a chalkboard 
eraser, a book, etc. (PLDK, 1965) 

Choose 2 boys and girls to stand in front of the group 

The group xs to sea similarities and differances by answering 

questions, such as ^ i -iiy 

Are all 4 of these children girls? 

Are all 4 of these children boys? 

Are all 4 of these children dressed alike? 

HOW are the boyg dressed differently from the girls? 

(PLDK, 1965) 
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Worksheet I Child is to identify an animal, flower, bird, 
etc*, in a box at the top of the page. He is then to color 
all other similar figurGS on the page. (Figures may have 
different positions, sizes, shapes). (Llorens, 1966) 

Speech Rummy ^ Use about twenty pairs of duplicate picture 
cards for two children. Six cards are dealt to each and 
each child plays in turn ^ and lay all matching pairs of 
cards on the table. He then draws a card from the stack 
and if a pair is made, he lays it down and draws again 
until he no longer forms pairs, and he discards a card face 
up beside the stack. Tl^e other player repeats and the game 
continues until cards in the stack are exhausted. (Bryngelson 
and Glaspey, 1962) 

Lotto games of many types may be used. 

Old Maid games of many types may be used. Spider (Bryngelson 
and Glaspey, 1962) consists of pairs of duplicate picture 
cards (or form, or color) with one odd card (spider) . Cards 
are dealt and each player lays down pairs and draws one 
card from player to the right. When all pairs have been 
laid dowji, the player holding the odd card is the Spider, 

Scrapbooks may be made with categories of objects for 
each page. 



o* Classifications from a selection of cards with pictures 

of similar objects, child may sort according to use, placement, 
etc. (PLDK, 1955) i,e, from the 35 household cards the 
child may sorts 

All things found in the living room 

All things found in the kitchen 

All things found in the bedroom 

All things found out of doors 

or i 

All furniture 

All things used to clean the floor 
All things used to help keep us clean 
Food cards may be sorted according to breakfast, snacks, etc. 

p. For children having difficulty in translation of a three 

dimensional plane to a two dimensional plane and vice versa: 
child may select blocks of different shapes to match pictures 
of same shapes. Later child may identify picture of simple 
objects constructed of blocks, (Frostig, 1964) 

Spational Relationships - the ability of an observer to perceive the 
position of two or more objects in relation to himself and in relation 
to each other. 
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1. Positions: child should be able to place objects in relation 
to each other before attempting more difficult problems, i.e. 
he should follow directions i 

a. Place the red block in front of the green block j place one 
behind the other; place one on top of the other, etc. (Frog tig, 
1954) 

b. Cut out pictures and paste on heavy cardboard. Cut a 
straight line through the middle of the card so that the upper 
half is exactly equal to the lower half. Child must 

match the halvos of the pictures. Later cut pictures into 
fourths, eighths, etc. (Kephart, 1960) 

c. Formboard patterns as in Forrn Constancy except that forms 
are to be made from patterns on paper. (Frost iq, 1964) 

d. Black designs made from patterns on paper. (Frostig, 1964) 
2. Classification 



I Spy..." game. Th3 child says, ''I see something (color)". 
The others guess. (Llorens, 3.966) 

b. The clothing cards (PLDK, 1965) are presented. The child 
identifies and classifies each card according to whether 
the article is worn by a man or a woman. The cards are 
then r€3placed and reclassified according to questions, 
such as : ^ 

Which do we wear on our hands? 
Which do we wear on our feet? 
V^h^ch do we wear at night? 

c. The fruit and vegetable cards (PLDK, 1965) are presented, 
identified, and classified according to meal, color, taste, 
etc. 

d. A scrapbook may be made with pictures to illustrate facial 
expressions, such as happiness, sorrow, anger, etc. Provide 
as much or as little writing as the child can handle- Try 
to have the child ^^read*' his scrapbook to others so he has 
an opportunity to explain his choices. 

e. A scrapbook may be used to illustrate descriptive words, 
such as ''slowly", "delicious", "energetic", etc. 

f. A scrapbook may be used to illustrate sentences, such as. 

is light, 

_ is heavy. 
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g. Descriptionsi (PLDK) 

Enunierate the kinds of things that can describe a person. 
The child may describe himself to the group. The child may 
describe himself on a tape recorder and may stand and gestur 
during playback. 

h. Film strips, movies, TV programs; 

The childmay interpret a single frame of the film strip, or 
report on a TV program. Questions should be asknd to guide 
viewing and help him to see important relationships. (Santa 
Clara Dept. of SpGcial Services) 

i. Directions may be given in complete gesture form by the 
teacher for the child to follow. 

Synthesis 



, a. The child may complete many different acuivites by means of' 
'■ ' following a pattorn, such as i 

Building modtala 
Carving designs or forms 
Woodworking 
Cooking 
Reading maps 

b. Puzzles.- Use commercial puzzles with form or picture more 
striking than shape of individual pieces, so that the child 
will use the entire shape of the piece to solve the problem 
Figures should be sharply defined. Emphasis should be on 
picture- figure, not pieces and forms themselvBs (whole rather 
than detail.) (Kephart, 1960) 

Figure Ground Percepts on - the ability of an observer to perceive 
prominent object or set of objects as a focus of attention, and to 
elegate less important objects to the background. 



1. Classificati 



on : 



The child should point out various categories of objects 
such as round things, red things,' etc., in a room or play 
yard. They then may pick out specific objects, such as" a 
particular book, picture, or toy. As the exercise 
continues objects should be leas and less conspioious 
(Frostig, 19S4) 

The child is given a number of plastic toys consisting of 
two Identical types. The child is to place identical toys 
in separate piles. r.e task may be complicated by addition 
of categories, increasing the number of toys, using items 
identical exoapt for color, size, etc. 
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c. The child may be asked to find one different: item in a 
group of like items, i.e., a square button in a box of 
round ones, a large block ainong smaller blocks, a green 
marble among blue ones, etc* (Frostig 1964) 

d. Sorting ^ child may sort objects of two or more types 
which are togthor. Objects may be sorted as to shape, 
size , color, anr i teKture , (Frostig , 1964) 

e. The good cards (PLDK, 1965) showing the components of 
a good dinner may be presented. The children may name 

the foods. Individuals may pantomime the eating of specific 
foods and have the group idonti fy by action the food being 
eaten, 

f. The child shoulcl be asked to select items from boKes con- 
taining many different items. At first the items in the 
boxes should differ greatly from eacli other, but later tlie 
differences sliould be minimal, (Frostiq , 19cS4) 

g. Prepare short question papers about certain places and ask 
the child to go there ^ observe, and record the answers. 
(Santa Clara Department fo Special Services) Questions i 

How many doors lead off the main hall? 

Hovsf many windov'/s are in our room? 

How many trees are in the front school yard? 

h. Classify animals according to how they move (fly, move on 
two feet, move on 4 foot, crav;! , hop, leap, climb, swim, 
etc.) Classify animals according to how they lives on 
land, in water, land and water, air and land, air and water. 
(PLDK, 1965) 

i. Child may think of all ways clothes are fastened. He may 
then think of how clothes that he is wearing are fastened. 
He may name all clothes that have no fasteners, (PLDK, 1965) 

j. Think of all the different things to see while walking 
downtown, to school, to the store, etc. 

Discrimination 

a. Gross differences? point out varied objects in classroom, 
yard, field trip, and comment on visual differences; child 
is then required to review objects visually and elaborate on 
differences . 



b. Treasure hunt; the child may follow clues to a "treasure''. 



A story of a dGscriiDtion of a series of picture:i in a book 

may bu taped. Tho child may look at the pictures and point 

out dntail^i mentioned on tape. This will help him to under 
stand what to look for in a picture, 

d. "Wake up'»i one child hides his Qyem while another child 
pointB to an objaet in the room. Ha tolls tho child to 
'^wake up" and find the selectud otajoct. A syst'^m of tell- 
ing the child if he is "hot" or "cold" may limit the gamo . 
(Bryngolson and Glaspey. 1962) 

Many "hidden pictures" games may be found in children's 
magazines and books. Fornis are hidden by use of indofinitG 
outline. and lines in coinmon with background* 

f. Common object may be hidden around the room and the child 
informed as to thu type of object hidden. All objects are 
to be plain sight and within a specific vertical range. 

g. Concrote objectfi^ place pancil^clip, pen, pencil, stick, 
nail, and bolt on the table; present child with a second 
pencil and ask him to point out the other one that "looks 
sirriilar to this one J' Extend exerGisa with varied objects. 

h. Explaining the significance of action iDictures; e.g. if tlie 
picture shows a farmer milking a cow, the child should dis^ 
cuss what is ocurring and why. 



Ill, VISUAL SEQUENTIAL MEMORV 

Remedial or DQVoiopmontai Activities 

Visual SequGntial Momory is the abilUy to rorrectly rnproducG a 
sequence of symhoiFi proviousiy sGon, On tha itpa subtQst, nicturGs 
or geometric designs are prosGntod to tho chiU and then rGinoved for 
him to duplicate. 

1, Simple r.jcall activities such as hiding objocts around the 
claiisrooni with tho child watching. See how many ha can find in a 
certain time allowa.icG, 

2, Place a BoriGs of objects on a desk or table. Givrs a cortain 
exposurG time, have the child look away, and rGmova one. liavQ him name 
or find the missing object. 

3, Sequenciny and copying hand siynals, such as holding up one 
finger, two fingers, making a circle with the index finger and thumi). 
When thy child can copy sGvcral, the tGachar can pattern two or thro© 
for the child to coi:5y in ordGr, 

4, Copy simplQ pattorns, beginning with tracing the patterns 

if necessary, Mimnograph mazes to strengthon left to right i^rogresBionn 
for tracing or following the pattern, or filling in the misi^ing part. 

5, Activities using felt or sandpaper numbers and Icf^iiGrs often 
assist the child in visual sequencing. After number order in learned, 
le^ the child find a missing number from nuntbers in order. Let him 
look at a short series of numbers (or letters, or shapes), thon remove 
one when he looks away. Then ask him to find the missing number (or 
letter, or shape) from a selection of several possibilities, 

6, Pictures of activities which tell a story in sequence could 
be used, first telling the story aloud, then having the chiia sequence 
from visual association and memory only. 

7, Tracing dot-'to-^dot pictures or lettGrs nf the alphabet give 
good drill. 

8, ConcentratiDn cards and object games require visual retention, 

9, use trangiparencies with math forms, problems, spelling words, etc. 
Let the child view for a few seconds, th^n try to copy from memory. 

10. Visual momory game, with one child as "it". He touches an object 
and calls on another childi that child touches the same objcact and then 
one more. Game continues until so many objects are touches that no player 
can successfully touch all objects in order. 

11, Make patterns with wooden beads i buttons, color chips,' let the 
child match with the model first, then take the model away and see if he 
can repeat the pattern. 
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12, Comniercially published or homeniade cartoon aequGncoR from thn 
Sunday comics are intcrosting for older children. Also coii.;^rcial 

puzzles, from the simplest to the more cnmpleK; can \m used. 

Therapeutic Techniques 

1. The developmont of discrimination and jequGncing abilitios in 
response to the presQntation of visual stimuli through the u^g 
of manipulativG matoricils, 

a. Manufacturec^ itoms available through creative playthings, Tnc, 
1. rnnsory aids 

Design Cuhos {blocks in a wooden boK) AT746 

Geometric insets (8 metal cut-outs 5h'' square with 
matching insuts) AJ114 

Design stampH (rubber stamps laminated to 4 sides of 
wood blocks) AIIOIG 

2, Man ipu 1 a t i vo pro j e c t g 

Graded circles, squares, triangles in a foriii board ANIOO 
Rubber peg bnards and pegs ANlll and Anll3 respectively. 
Parquetry blocks AT26 3 

3« NuinilDer Patterns 

Nuinber sorter (wooden dowels arranged in sequence from 
single dowel to five dowels which are inheddad in a 16" 
long board. Fifteen 24" rubber squares fit over the 
dowels f AN120* 

sequence counter (numbers l-lo are printed on a counting 
board; disc are placed on rods to correspond with" printed 
matorials numbers) AN347 

4- Space Relations 

Jumbo transparent geometric .solids , AS715. Planes and 
solid geometric forms (wood) AN219, 

Rubber oversized parquetry (100 equilated trianglas) AT673 

Geometric rubber mosaic tiles AJ115, 

5* Language Arts i Matching and Sequence 

See-Quees (a sequenca story in the form of a puzzle; 4, 
6 or 12 picture sets. 
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Match-rittes (10 inlay boards with objects and wnrd.=?; 
m.itching cards arc paired below background LUustrioq) 
AA327. " 

Junior memory game (playecs rsmembor locations of 
matching cardss) An993 

Match pictura-match, word games (2 sets! #,1AA305 transpor- 
tiition, tairdR, animals; #2AA3aG Boats, construction, 

fj.owojfs, fish, ciircus) . 

Match word wood puzzlos (match oljjact to word) ; AA681 

Our Room; AAGSa Girl; AAGBi Boy; AAG84 Farmyard. 

Dolch Reading Readiness Card Ga.nGS (3 games; picture 
and word matching involved) Aj%3g7, 

Formulated activities which assist in the devcslopment of 
visual discrimination and visual memory abilitios. 

1. Ki.rk 

a. D 1 B c r i m i n at i o n 

Work sheets with aeries of animal pictures; child is 
asked to select pictures that is different. 

Discuss likonoss and differencGs of objects in a 
room. 



Cut up 1 of 2 duplicate pictures; child is to reassenible 
puzzle picture to correspond with whole picture. 

Object collections (sorting activities) matching words 
and pictures. 



b . Visual Memory 

Present objects in a serle? • ramove some; children 
must tall which ones are missing. D-w a picture or 
pattern from memory. 

Shape and color games; match and arrange in a particular 
order. 



2. Kirk 
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a. The child may be asked to duplicate a series of blocks 
(towers jr houses) by the teacher. 

b. The child may be asked to pick up blocks in a specific 
order and drop them down a long tube. 

c. Newspaper folding from memory, after watching teacher. 
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d. rinding specific blocks which tho teacher has hidden. 

e. Bead stringing-^the teacher could sat up a patt^^-n ind 
.^.K S to prodict what boad would oca „Lt ^Tl^^y^Lrn. 

f. Practico in recalling objects, pictures, and people. 

g. Following maBes. 

h. Drawing in missing parts in pictures. 

i. imitations of taa«h,r-s movements, rhyt]™i. tapping, etc. 
j. Selecting cards in order. 

Treasure hunts. 

1* Ocular motor pursuit. 

parti!'"" °' Pi'^tures and goometric forms with missing 
n. Drawing objects in sequence from memory. 

o. Exarcises in the completion of words with missing letfnr^ 
or sentences with missing words. ' 

p. Word, mm- .e flashed for the child and then he can be 
asked ^ writG those from mamory. 

q. Bead pattGrns may be reproduced from memory, beginning 
with one shape and two colors, then using two or more' 
shapes and two or more colors, .each time "working up to 
a sequenca of eight blocks. Parquetry blocks can also 

tically, (fual thc3 object, sav what it is with nye- 
covered, then review the snquence verbally before rtipro- 
ducmg it with tho beads of blocks. " "" ' " 

r. worksheets on oompletion of patterns, spatial relations, 
Pr^ss^^terLls^^^'^ '''''' 

s. Raised geometric shapes can be traced on a rubber pad. 
mSmory!"'^ ™' '"^ "''^"^'^ ^" f^^"* 

The child could be asked to begin a dot-to-dot picture 
and to periodically stop and oonjecture as to what the 
picture will be when it la finished ( they can finish the 
picture to see an object) . " ' " 



a. piscrimination 



Picture matching. 

Compare and contrast pictures, 

nc'ttirminations of sizei nested cubes, graduated 
towers^ throG boars. 

Color: Touch £;omething blue. 

Childrt2n wearing red may skip. 
Shape: Outlines and silhouettes; shadow forms; and 

cloud formations * 
Pos'M.on: Up and down; left to right; on and besides, etc 

b. Memory 

Sequential pictures, 

PresGnt picture; remove; children tell story. 
Close eyes and describe object in room. 
Covisr familiar object v/ith cloth; liave children 
gu 0 s s wha t i t is. 



4. KUFsell 



a. Discrimination 



Match short sentences with pictures 
Match tiles with paragraphs. 



bs Memory 



Scrambled sentences. 

Scrambled events (in sentence form) from stories. 



Agranowitz 



Dj j cr im i n a t i Q n 

Present the child with a picture; instruct him to 
find somethincj square, big, small, red, etc. 
Match pictures with real objects. 
Match letters in upper and lower case* 



b. Memory 



Following a piece of oral reading, randomly present 
serins of pictures; child is to rearrange them in 
propt order and ralate the narrative. 
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Klein omploys dimensional transition in perceptual traininq 

to increase visual discrimination and mcimory. Sj.ociartraining 

devicofi such as gloves with magnets- attached, blocks and form " 

boards aro utill^^ed in this approach. Tha steps in aequ.ntlal 
trainiriq liivolvts; 

a. Usf of t:hrcH3 flimGnsional objects. 

b. Evparioncos with flat manipulativo two dimanHional dupU- 
cat iona at t]w :,ame objects (transttionaJ dinensions) . 

c. Kxpofrioncu.;; with picturos of the various objocts. 

utilization of the aubjecfs experiential rGnertoire in d^^alinq 
with the discrimination and sequoncinq of visual sumbols. a major pro- 
ponent of this approach is Sylvia Aahton-Warnor , 

Ashton-^Warner states that tha first wordB a child roads as wall 

bfth.'l T "^^^'^ b^i^^^^t °f hl« b'^^ny-" ™is philosophy is imple.entad 
by the development of a key vocabulary, which consists of words" s.loct.^d 
by tlie child himself. Every day additional words aro written on large ^ ^ 
heavy cards and are yiven to tha child. Those words are placed within 
a sequential framework during tho writing period. Arrai„,"thn chj Id is 
the one who integrates his words into his writing vocabulary. The word 
cards are uoed a third time when the child narrates a story to his toarhor- 
who prints It on heavy paper and allows the child to illustratP it ' 
Children read their own and one another's stories. 

This form of reading is not an end in itself. Ashton-Warner charar- 
cetizes it as a stepping stone to standard reading materials. 

_ Briefly, this philosophy for the "teaching" of reading involves an • 
Tn?ii;?l ""^^^ °f sequencing letters into words and words into sentences, 
initially, the child creates his own symbolic sequencas. 

3. Analytical approach ,for the utilization of all sensorimotor avenues 
for the discrimination and sequencing of visual stimuli. Pernald is the 
ma^or- proponent of this technique. 

At the onset of her retraining procedures', Pernald also allows her 
students to select their own symbol (word) sequences. These words are 
taught in a four=stage process. The first stage involves combined tactile 
and auditory contact with the word by simultaneously tracing and saying 
tha word. In addition, the Btudent writes the word once and incorporates 
the word m a story, which is immediately typed. The second stage omits" 
the tracing activity. By the time the child ' reaches the third stage he' 
is able to look at a word and say it before he writes it. At the fourth 
stage tha child is able to recognize new words from the similarities 
they display to words he has already learned. 

The implamentation of this technique with children who show impaired 
v,isual sequencing ability would involve the inclusion of additional sensori= 
motor modalities (auditory, tactual-kinesthetio, visual-motor) in the""" 
retraining procedures . 



ERIC 
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_ M Similar multi-sensory approach is suggested by Bruecknar and Bond 
in the renocUation of spolUnc;; difficulties. They suggest that spollinq 
■Jisorder, ary. InsomQ spcUling disordors, weakness in word analysis' 
:nay be a result of a lack of knowledge of latter sounds, an inahl] it:v'"to 
;.lend sounds and otnor faults revealed by reading diagnosis. Treatment 
:or thGso types should begin with procedures for overcoming reading di ffi^ 
.niltius ana than be carried over into oral and written spelling. ^ 

In other spelling disorders, weaknesses are not assocint.-d with 
raading but with th- inability to recall what the words look like, how 
Lt IS pronounced and how tho QlamGntB are spelled. A direct attack on 
,vae spelUng difficulty is then suggested. i„ rumodiation, Pruookner 
and Bo.d .niggest that emphasis be placed on the spelling of word elomontg 
and aiding recall by using vimial auditory and kinosthetic imagery 
ivi rst, the child mu,.t learn to associate sounds of single lotters^ and 
their written symbols and then proceod to the study and writing nf Inttnrs 
and phonograms. Tho. process increasing in complexity until tie child 
booornes familiar with the spoiling of the groat number of useful" word 
elements necGssary ; a: spelling. 

rctr!ininr""''°' Bonsorimotor .odalitles durina 

ictraminQ sessions. 

sensorimotor modalities are used in combination with one another 
a. neoded m order to convey as mioh informatj«, as possible relative 
to the learning task at hand to the student. The rationale on which^ 
^Ir^^^Z"" k'' f^''"' retraining of impaired modalitios 

nodaime " operation of mora intact s.maorimotor 
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ly. AUDITORY ASSOCIATION 
Remedial or Developmentiil Activities 



Auditory Association is a representational level function involving 
the association of s^fhat is h^ard with previously hGard auditory stimuli; 
the ability to relata spoken words in a mosningful way. The ITPA subtest 
uses a familiar analogy^type test to tneasurG tha skill; for exainple^ 
"Soup is hot, ice crGain is 



1. Selact objects or pictures representing ''hard or soft'', "large or 
small-', "to work with or to play with". Give the child directions to select 
all of a certain category, or to bring the certain one requested^ 

2* Place a word associations, such as "think of all the things that 
would belong in a school room, or a kitchen, or a fishing Ijoat" , and "think 
of all tho things that you can think of whcjn I say "boy" or "school" or 
"Saturday". 

3. Sentence completion gaines, involving listening to the stimulus 
word at Uie beginning of tiie sentence and 'then completing it by associa-^ 
tioni e.g., "ice cream is " t "this summer I " , "my favorite 

game is ^ '\ This may be varied by seeing how many "right" answers the 

child (or class) could think of in a certain time frame^ or by having the 
child tell something about why he salectad a certain way to finish the 
sentence , 

4. Verbal classification of objects^ three or four that go together 
and one that does not (ball, bat, cow, mitt) . Have the child answer ver-- 
bally which go together and why the other does not. 

5. Cause and effeGt questions, "what would happen if you clap your 
hands?" 

6. Story completioni Begin a story and let the child supply the end= 
ing^ Vary by. having the child guess what c^uld have happened if certain 
other things had happened in the story. 

7. Relationships, oppositas, common characteristics of familiar words 
for teaching new association of "brainstorming*' periods* For relation- 
ships, name two items and have child tell in what category they belong: 
for opposites, see how many or how quickly he can think of opposites to 
fainiliar words; for corranon characteristics, tell how things are alike moving 
always from the concrete to the abstract, 

8. Problem solving- "What would you do if you found a dime in the 
room?", increasing in complexity to such questions as "What would you do if 
you saw a fire truck coming toward your house?" 

9. Concepts or analogy thinkings "A car is to a road as a boat is to 
the water"* . ' 



10. Reading-Thinking Skills, published by Continental Prass; Dr. Swuss 
books, riddle and rhyme books. 

Remediation 

In training inner language, Myklebust suggest that we must help thca 
child to hettar ralata to his environment.' Toys rapressnting familiar ob- 
jects and experiencaa can be usf-d. , He is taught by "make beliGve" to intG- 
grate past ejcperienocs . Until be can engage in such behavior he is below 
the level where succossful remediation can be begun. Assooiations must 
be made between exp,iriGnces and words before inner languagQ d-velopment 
can begin. He must learn the concepts and then the matching words. He 
may need to learn to associate aounds with the things that make those sounds. 
Records and tapes cm be used to have him learn that birds make certain sounds, 
as do ringing bells, etc. He may need to see tlie actual object producing 
the sound before he can form tliis concept. 

Remediation may have to begin at the visual-ino tor level with the use 
of objects that he can arrange in meaningful relation to each other. These 
can then he associaCHd with the names belonging to them. If the child has 
akills in the visual-motor channel that are superior to his auditory-vocal 
skills, it may be helpful to use visual cues such as pictures and objects 
to help him gain these associationa , 

BeforQ the child can begin to make assooiations and make maaningful 
relationships it may also be nacesaary for him to gain experiences with 
the concepts of words. He should learn time relationships such as, before, 
now, later. Ha can learn to associate feelings with words by acting out 
such things as happy, sad, afraid. 

Action games can be used to help the child associate words with the 
proper concepts. For prepositions he can gc over, under, around etc. 
For adverbs the child can walk quickly, slowly, quietly, etc. Ha can learn 
the verb.s by acting them out aiid then associating the proper wo^d name, 
such as eat, run, walk, sit. In learning to use adjectives ho can find all 
the things that are fuzzy, beautiful, etc. 

The child needs to learn that a word or two words sounding alike 
may have different meanings such as "Eddie rode his biko," "The road whip 
made a loud noise," By using theie words in context the child can asaooiate 
the proper meaning with them. 

Cruickshank suggeEts giving environmenta for words to aid in associa- 
tion. In learning the meaning of the word milk the child can learn milk 
bottle, glass of milk, drink of milk, please pass the milk, etc. 

In Auditory-Vocal Association, the concepts of similarities and 
differences are important. The child may have to begin at the level of things 
that are exactly the same before he can see how different things have simi- 
larities. 



Be for© learning to Gomuare, tne child must learn tha ways in which 
things can be compared. He can learn that things niay look alike or differ- 
cmt, they may have the sama fecal or color. He cm loam liow tilings fwic-^ 
tion and vmat they are ^or* 

The word apple could be used to have the child axtGnd i.im meanings for 
this word. He could learn that^ apples arow on trees ^ some apples are 
juicy, some apples are red, some groQii, and some yellow, apples are good to 
eat, apples are used to maJ^e pies. The teacher can ask questions such 
3,s f what call a boy do? Vfhat can a dog do? 

The child can learn to associate tha various properties of things 
by being given a deEicription Huch as "I am red, I am round, yuu can play 
with me, I can bounce, what am I?" 

When the child has learned sonie of the ways used to coinpare , he can 
begin to see relationships and classifications. IJe can begin to tell how 
things are f^imilar. For instance, how an apple and a banana are alike. He 
can begin with concrete ideas such as we eat them, and move to more abstract 
ideas such as, they are both fruit. The teacher can suggest ways to the child 
and ask questions such as "Do they look alike, do we do the same things 
with them, etc. " 

The child can learn synonyms. What other words mean big, or happy 
etc. Which word means big, small, or large. Sentences can be used. To 
be good is to be 

After the child has learned similarities he can begin to learn differ- 
ences. He can begin finding differences in things in the same manner as 
he learned similarities. For ins'^ance, how do they look different? He should 
be taught the concept of opposite and learn v/ord pairs that are opposites, 
such as big-small, hot-cold, etc. He can play action games going up and 
then down making a happy face and then a sad one, stopping and going, etc* 

When the child has learned the concepts of similarities and differ- 
ences he can begin to use them together. He can find the similarities and 
differences such as how an elephant and an ant are similar and different. 
He can begin with the easier concepts such as they are both animals, the 
elephant is big and the ant is small. He can then move to th- Tnore abstract 
relationships* The child caii listen to sentences such as "The little child 
looked after the small dog.'' and "The fast train went by the alow one." 
He can then be asked whether the child and the dog were alike in size, 
and whether the trains were alike or different. 

The child can next begin to work with classifications or categor-- 
ies. He can begin by using irore familiar classifications such as ; animal, 
things that children can do, things to eat, places to go, things found on 
the farm etc. He can then use smaller categoriu;^ such as farm animals, 
zoo animals, etc. Sentences can be used sucji as ''if I went to the zoo, 1 
would see a Lists of things sunh a.: ^Jar, cat, dog can be said 

to the child and he can be asked which catec^ ry tiiese belong in. The child 
can also be asked which items do not belong in the animal category, such as 
cat, apple, bear. 
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A game can be played using similarities to find things fitting in 
certain categories such as ^ fast, (Fast as a shooting star, fast as an 
angry bee, fast as a jet). 

In developing the concept of word relationships, questions similar 
to thoso in the auditory-vocal subtest can be used* (A hoy is to a girl as 
a man is to a . ) 



These sentences should beyin at the concrete level such as objects 
and their function {vjrita-pencil , cut--scissors) and go to more abstract 
relationships , 

The child can also work with free associations with words such as 
all the things he can think of related to the word shoe (sock, foot^ walk, 
etc.) He can be given series of words and find those that are related and 
those that are not related such ast coin, quarter, tree, mouth, penny, buy. 

Finally the child must see relationships and develop concepts of 
causality. Stories can be read to the child and he can be aeked to tell 
what they are about. He can be helped to find the main idea or meaning 
of the story and choose a title tJiat is best for it. He can be asked 
questions about what he learned from the btory. Wio was bigger, who was 
most important person in the story, etc. 

The child should learn to answer questions sucli as; Wlno? What? 
When? Why? Wliere? How? Sentences and phrases can be used to have the child 
tell if they tell who? where? etc. (e.g. Dick, is on a street each day,) 
By answering these questions the child can be directed to learn the cause 
and effect relationships in stories and in his own experiences. 

Many of the activities suggested in tills section can be found in the 
basic reading series texts and workbooks. Many of the activities are sug- 
gested for written exercises but can be adapted for oral use* A listing of 
the activities can be found in the index of skills under such headings 
asi categories, classification, synonyms, homonyms, word meanings, and 
word relationships. 
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Al ^ D I T O R V f ? i; ;p I J p T T A L 'ARMORY 

Roinodial or Dovn i oivmc^j-Lal ACtiv Lt j i:^h 

AuditDry rtoqiu^ntial Moinory in the ability to ::o)vat a .iiKnionco 
viouisiy iioard, !!k)a,;,n:-d on tiiL.^ rmir^tust: by Mi^p roi-o i t i .511 of nurnhnrf^, 

1. Foilowii-Kj rn..M-iric uirect ion^:5 ; .ictivitioR involvlnq doinq nQine = 
thincf in ^l Heuui-ivM^, ,-00 no\.' maiiv are ri-inomberad and fol l.ovj-J with orie 
tellinq. ^'i.i.aoii cNn^^ruLly, T want: von to qa to tlio -3 1 av.:kiM>ar:l , qat a 
pioco of ciuilk a::d aivi^ .it to Johiiiv/.*^ 

2. ^or^;onal datar Child i^hould hi^ taiKiht to 3Ay on cuo (nuoKtion) 
basic inrorniai:ion fiuch as nam.), aao , addreHs, possi:^!'/ toli-MonJ nurnljnr , 

3. Rapeatinq nuinboirs forward, '^Say 1-5, H^-B-r^-h =^ 7 % th^Mi rencatina 
numbGr£;i luickv/a ixh:; . 



4. Ropoat iot t-orH forward and backwardn, Mako more di"fic:ult by 
aBking, "What cono:.; bo fore M, or after 1% or two lc)ttars baforG S." 

5. Activitici: involving rcbpoatinq what has boon i^aid and adding ona 
Tnore, such , "I want to town and I saw a . - Tho noxt child must 
repaat the carriGr i^ontc^nco , ropaat what thu "firr^t child oaid, and add boito- 
thing new. ContiniiL} until no morG can bo jr^vnoiaborod. 

6. RopGtitiouB senton:a;H, songs, or poanm , su.;a aa ''old MacDonald Ilnd 
A Fann". 

7. Spelling T'aas , 

8. Sequence ^^tories , cither using a vlfsuol clue or without visual 
assistance . 

9. Read a story. The child anowcirF^ questions regarding the contant 
or reproduces the fltory in his own words. Giving the child cues about what 
to expect and remcmbGr often aidn ratention. 

10. Music and rhythm sequences; clapping hands, drum boats, songs with 
ropetitions. 

11. Present rolated and unrelated words for verbatim ropetition, 

12. Simple finqar plays. Talking Time and the Peabody Language Development 
Kit manuals have some cDxcellent ones. 

For further inf orm£.tiQn : jo Bush's Aj.us to Psychol^nguistic Teaching (Merrill) , 
and Robert Valett'g^ The ReniMia tion of"" LaarningDlsabilTties 7Fearon>ublisherg) . 



1* Ropetition of tapping patterns and/or drum rhytlims , The subject 
is instructed to listen carefully to the patterns to be presanted. Initially 
begin with simple beat patterns and incrQase the COTPleKity of the patterns." 
Various materials v/hich may bG utilised include^ drum beats; clapping liands , 
piano keys or simply reproducing the pattern by tapping the tables. In this 
manner the aubjuct is encouraged to ''lii^en-- and "do exactly what I do". 

2. Identifying objects from thti examiner's description. Begin with 
appropriate objects is extremely important. The objects should be simple 
so as not to include other variables in the activity? The subject is re-- 
quired to retain all c ^scriptive words in order to properly select the 
correct object. The examiner should also bo cautioned as to the child's 
level of functioning. Does the child understand what words are being 
employed. Inadequate performance may be related to an inability to under^ 
stand the spoken word and not to retention, 

3. Repeating directions oKactly. InstruGt the child to say "what I 
say." If the responsG is correct, reward the child and gradually increase 
the comploxity of the command. Nonsense syllables may also be utilized, 
Roinforcoment is presented if the child reproduces eMactly what was said 
^nd not for whether or not the direction or command was understood. This 
chould be made clQar to the child, 

4. Show me. Rather than use digits or nonsense syllables, objaote 
may be presented in order to familiarize the child with the materials which 
vail eventually be presented. Begin by requiring the child to hand you 2 
objects. Eventually increase the number of objects to be selected. 

5. simple coimnands. Direct the child to perform various tasks* This 
activity is particularly flexible as the commands may be focused directly 
upon the child*' s interests. In addition, the conmanf' m«y be varied and' 
carried out in any environment; the home, school, playground, and/or clinic, 

6. Follow the leader. This particul.^r activity is another variation 
of the simple commands activity although Lt may appeal more to the young 
child due to its ganielike characteristics. 

7. Simon-Says. The child is instructed to either repeat nonsense 
syilrbles, digits, words, sentences, ate, or present them to other members 
of the group. Often if the child is given the opportunity to select the 
subjoct matter of the exercise, the degree of motivation is increased. 

a. Singing and listGning musical games. Tapes and records are available 
which encourage betner listening habits. A list of these is presented in 
the bibliography* Many times to stimulate better listening, the teacher 
may ask Fimplo questions, 

9* Listening for words with similar sounds. This particular aetivity 
also emphasized better listaning habit^^ although sound discrimination is an 
important factor to consider in this ,-activity. Because discrimination of sounds 
is present, the chLld is required to listen in addition to performing another 
task, HowGVQr, this is a more compleK type of activity. 
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10* Showing concreta objects and having the child describe them- This 
activity is particularly effoctive in a group situation. Each child describes 
the object with a single word, as each child takes his turn he must repeat 
the previous descriptive words* 

11, Questions of simple facts. The teacher asks the child questions 
such as / "I'ftiat is your name and age.'' This activity assumes that the child 
is able to comprehend the spoken word. However^ questions are related to 
information the chi.ld should know* (namer age, etc.) 

12, Telephone and address activities. Numerous methods and eKercises 
may be prosented utilizing telephone numbers and addresses. Recalling your 
neighbors address and/or telephone is one variation of this activity* 

13* Poems and rhymos. Present simple ^ familiar poems and rhymes and 
eventually expect th© child to recite these* The degree of reiteration of 
the sampla poem should indicate the subject's level of recall* 

14, Calendar days, A large calendar can be utilized to stimulate re- 
tention of digits* The child , for example, is instructed to remember the 
numbers under the heading Monday once the examiner has presented them 
auditorily. If necessary , the calendar may be used as visual reinforce^ 
ment although this is discouraged as recall of digits is the emphasis, 

15, Going shopping. The child is instructed to select an imaginary 
store of his choice. The child then selects a Viiriety of objects, gradually 
increasing the number of items purchased. This particular activity may 
also be effective in a group situation, 

16, Comprehension following the reading of a paragraph. Short stories 
are read and the child is instructed to answer questions related to the 
subject matter of the story. Once again the progression is from the simple 
to the compleK, 

17, Long term memory may also be sti'essed through the use of chorus^ 
familiar stories, and popular songs, 

18, Actual drill work or activities emphasizing the recall of digits 
is also stressed* Modifed procedures similar to the standard digit span 
tests are suggested* Here it is important t^at the child have a variety 
of number sequences so that recall and retention and not learning patterns 
are emphasized. 



VI. VT5UAL-MQT0R ASSOCIATION 
Remedial or Developmental Activiti 



es 



^vT^hnTi ir^""' is the ability to relate meaningful visual 

symbols. It IS tested on tha itpa by having a child select a picture that 

haSnn iT f f to a given stimulus picture. This is a repras^n^ 

tational level funatLon. i - 

1* Lotto gamQs for visual matching. 

_ 2 Have the child find pictures that fit into different categories ; . 
things to wear, transportation, farm animals, etc. Games may be playod by 
timing the children on how many they can find that fit into each cat.goryV 
Oi the teacher can make a bingo-like gam^ by assigning each child in the 
group his own category and calling or showing the pictures. 

3. Draw pictures about stories that have been read. 

4. The Ideal Magic Cards illustrating classification, opposites, 
ana sequences . e-^ - - t 

iri.ntr identical elements such as identical color and form to 

Identical function. Match patterns. 

6. Story pictures, with drill in following the steps in a story by 
arranging the pictures in proper order. The Instructo aetivitv kit on 
sequencing, or any of the commercially published or "homemade" " sequence 
story cards are an sxcallent resource of visual association. " 

Th^- ^' f^"t^"^ incongruities in picturea , "What is out of place, or mi^^sinn" 
rhie ^ay be done with ditto material or cut^apart pictures. Give practice "n 
selecting the correct body parts or specific animals, or "play sociaratudL: 
games to match specific plants or animals with a specific area 

8. The facial discrimination cards in the Primary Peabody Language 
Davelopment Kit have many adaptations for visual association. 

9. Use color to have the child wearing, something the same color to ' 
stand, or take a color card and match it to something another child is wearing . 

leariL f =1^^^ as often as possible to assist the child in 

iearning to use his visual channel more effectively. 

For further information, Jo Bush's Aides to Psycholinquist ic Teaching (Merrill) 
and Robert Valetfs The Remediation oflia rning DisabiLtias (Fearon p1 i -S'f ^ ^ 

Viaual-Motor Associatio n 

..n ' "^^^"^^^"5 the circle square and triangle form templates, the student 
After ?ha chilfa'" -^--f^ ^^or association at a beginning and 'concr^^fl^vel. 
Jorms utiliLnf ^"fP^^^'^^^ ^hrs task, he could move up to more complicated ' 
forms utilizing rectangle, pentagon, quadrangles in a similar manner. 
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^* Winterhaven PercQPtual Copy Forms Te^^ rnn^ai^..^ -^^^ ^ - 

and oi.cl. trSHnTIS^ ^KiF^ Si^m^ 
_ motor association at a beginning concrete level. "^"^tncn a child ^ v,sual 

3. The Frosti-j Visual Perception Program utilizes a very e>:t^n=i.'o 

S:;i/f°S?i„f ^^^r^^"^^ P--ption.-ihri.ogra™ eonsiats'of H^^^ J 
nr. ^rai..ing ....... uopiea Erom available ditto masters. The task^ 

are sequenced xn orH.r of difficulty and begin at the kindergarten leGel. 

4. netting Ready t£ Rca^l by Paul McKee contains over 100 lesions 

the ^^if reguxrca to assooxate visuetl pictures that may bagin with 

with "rdf^lhis ^'^^ ^^^^^'^ assocLta'picturo. 

Tie p^po'; of th= '"f additional aids for remediation. 

beLeen stra^L ■ f '° children make "correct associations 

and ""ini thf " exorcises using visual pictures 

ana making the propor selection. 

,5- The teacher's edition of the Sheldon Basic Reading Sariea Picture 
"LiL^'lhf ''"f"'.'^"' -mediation of -visualloto/ 

visuaJ as^ciatJon ^d'd' " °' 5^==^^"^ that require 

visual association and discrimination, e.g. which ona is diff,.renf> 4e " ^ ■ 

uxercisas of visual discrimination and association utiliza di'Sr'n.c: In 
association due to lIiq fbllowing: ai.Lerenc^., m 



Differonces in colors in the pictures. 
DiffaroncQs in the details of the pictures 
Differonces in the direction of the pictured objects. 
Differances in form and shape of the pictured obi,=cts 

5. Differences in "kind" of the pictured object. " 

6. Differences in place and position of the pioturad objects 
/. Differences of sizes in the various pictured objects. 

lessons in"" ^-f:''^^^'^ ' EHI £££ AU «nd Ready, Go contain several 

lessons in remediation that would be very af fectT^foTviqm 1 mr^^r.,- . - • 

"fthelLtraf^'fl eompLrLrar:^u SLen^r""'^"' 

booki aref remediation lessons supplied in the 

1. Classification. Have the pupils tell what is in each group 
at the top. buildings, food and animals . Then have them name 
the obpect in Row 1, telling whether they are buildings, food 
or animals. Do the same with the other rows. 

2. £f£gfii2ati£n between objects. Have the pupils underline the 

iach ^ f"^"""' ^^"""^ the others. Do the same with 

each row I (2) first cow (3) second pig (4) sheep. 

- • 51|££ig4j2Mi°n between colors. The pupils are to study four 
colored balloons in each row and underline the one that is 
different. The- have them make the balloon at the right the 
same color as the one underlined. 
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4. InteraatB. Background of Information . Follow the activity -1 
procedure as described. There are other areas covered in the 
two blocks with similar instructiona as supDlied above; . "' Those 
areas are: Discrimination between farm and* 200 animals, dig-' 
-crimination betwoon details, discrimination between difforar^ 
shapes, diBcrimination between school and home nctivitios 
These two books are highly racommended for remediation of' 
visual motor association. There are other lassona provided 
that will help in remediation of the child's entire visual 
discrimination procoss . 

7. Thrse good sources for visual motor association remediation comes 
from the New Basic Rsaders Curriculum Foundation Series" pubUshod by 
the Scott, Forsman and Co. The three books, "The New Bafore We Read " 
^We Read Pictures, and "We lead More Pictures," contains several additional 
lessons of remediation value. Theso lessons are similar to those mentioned 
in conjunction with the "Sheldon Basic Reading Series-Picture Stories ' ' 
mentioned earlier in this report, a brief -samplToF-thrtypa SFTiSliation 
contained in the tlirae books ' rt_j.un 
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Classi-fying objects and adding new ones to a list add nouns 
to vocabulary. . , ^ , 

Visualizing and describing objects and adjectivea to vocabulary 

3. Daveloping habits of careful attention to visual details and 
reproducing these details in memory. Images promote growth 
and abilj.ty to visualiae . . . . 

4. Memory based on association . Savaral of the speech imDrovement 
cards present articles customarily used together- (pencil and 
paper) (Paint and brush) . 

5. Visual discrimination: To develop the ability t, note likenesses 
and differences, choose objects such as the following- two 
sharpened pencils and one nrisharpened one: two long yellow 
pencils and one short one; two piaces of white paper and one 
piece of yellow paper.,. ate. 

The three books are loaded with information and lesson plans and various ideas 
that are worthwhile remediation for visual motor association. The number of " 
r!n if^'°;? ' valuable information is too numerous to mention in this 

report. The other lessons involved are similar to the remediation supplied 
earlier m this report. " 

8. The Ginn Basic Readers Annual for Teaching Pun With Tom and BPttv 
, and the reading readiness book, Pun With Tom and "BetS^i^ano^her"^lSibTS■ 
suppUer of remadiation. This also contains lesaona similar to the lessons 
mentioned for the Sheldon Basic Reading Series-Picture stories mantioner 
earlier m this report. The Ginn book aumiflarizas its content for visual 
remediation with the following: . • 

"Visual Discrimination. Anothor important purpose of these activities for 
Reading Readiness in the development of attentive observation of the configuration 
Of objects, a skill which leads directly into visual memory for words and 
habits of observation of word parts and letter forms so necessary to reading - 
The activities for practice in the carefully graded steps of identifying 
^ iikensases and differences foster this skill." 
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Again, lessons arc uutlined in the manual and are too numeroua to mention 
in this report. 

9. Another book from the Ginn Basic Readers' is the Man-jq for '^-..-^c^inq 
C^mos^Plav. Again the games involved in this book that could applv'"to' 
remedxaticn in this area are too nunerous to mention. A few of the many 

s.ctivitios otforad in this book arc montioned as follov 
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1. Sovoral devised games are under the headino "See dif f e ronces . " 
An example of o;io of theao gamos is: ' 

^^^y ^ y'lmc of clioosing big objects from a group of objects 

alike in respect other than size. Vary the choices from 

one object different out of four, to one out of five objects. 

b. For children who experiencud difficulty in identifying 

pictures of two idantical objects similar to tlia pictures, 
assign large duplicated sheets of objects similar to the 
pictureB, assign large duplicated sheets of objects similar 
to the pictures on p. 54 and 55. Vary the objects within 
the boxes somewhat as follows." (a pLctured diaqram followed) 

2. Several dovised games nra under the heading "Find and Match." 
An e^:ample of on.o of these games would be tot 

"On this page are pioturOH of mother and baby animals. 
The first picture in each row is a mothGr animnl. Draw a 
line under it; then find the picture of the baby animnXs 
in that row that belong to that mother and draw a line 
under the baby anim^ils too." 

10. Tiie Sheldon Basic Reading Serios also contains three additional 
Jooks that may be of value in remudiation. The three books are "Here and 
Hear, liH£ Ji}li^Ji£X' Away' a nd at Home. TheSQ books could be utilised 
to nelp t:nu child in his association with pictured items in relation to 
tns specific areas covered in each of the books. Several le.sssons could 
be dasigned utilizing the techniques suggostGd in the Sheldon Basic Reading 
SeriBB-Pic turG Stories. — ' — — 

U. There are several "work books that offer a great deal of remediation 
in tho area of visual motor association. Each of those books contain several 
exorcises that require tha drawing of a line from the letter to the pictures- 
tnat coincide with that letter and drawing lines to connect- pictures ' that 
begin with the same letter. There are a few basic remediation lessons similar 
to the ones mentioned for other "picture books." The "Work Books" are= Work 
Buok^_rorJJc)me^lO!ig, Think and Do Book , i mproving My Spee ch, Reading for 
Mijanip - V/or^ Book for Tip, Tip an^Mitten; and" the^Big ShowT and Skills 
Pi/actjLcg fcii; Learni|Ki_ Together. . ' 

12.^ Thr-e additional books that have information in then that is similar 
to the intcrmation providod in the "work bonks" arc: Talk,, Read, Write and 
Listen, Study Book feu; On Our Way, Time to Plav, All Ln a Day, and basic" ' 
Rc'fldi.ng Pre-I'rimer . 



13. ^^jrapbooks ira excGllant v/ays of hGlping childron learn to compM^ 
h^nd and aHSociate pictures. 

Er'^ampless 1. a scrapbook of cateqor ies = -^fiirnitiire , tools, toys. 

2. a scrapbook which illuFtirates i^ch sentenaea as 

is light; . iy hGnvy . 

3. a scrapbook which illuatratos" doscriotivG words; 
slowly , delicious , en^rqetic . 

4. a scrapbook of facial tixpressaons---hannineas , sorrow, 
an^jgr . ™ 

n^nuire as much or a.i little wiriting as the child can handle. Always try 
ti have tho child "r^ad" his scrapbook daily to you or to anothar child so 
that he iios an opportunity to verbalize tho principals behind iiis choices. 

14. Snrtincj actLvitics arc GKcellent for developinq asnoc iational 
skills. 

1* Sorting small objocts to siao, shape, function, or material, 

2, Sorting pictures into catogoriea , 

3. Sorting words into categories, 

15. Have the chMd make a picture dictionary of words he has in his 
rnading and spoiling. By as^^ociating the picture witi the written word, 
h(i is help^.nu to stabilizQ that visual rGlat ionship. 

16. Many pictures a^^Q presonted to tho child. He selects the items 
that fit into a predcsignatod classification such as farm animals, household 
il;Gms, etc, 

17. The child is asked Iiow two similar pictured objects (o.g., car and 
truck) aro ali];e or ciifferont. lie may rospond vocally or by pointing to 
some siniil^r featureE^ , such as tho tiroH, v/indows , doorK aiid engino. h 
modificati on of til is exercise is possible v/lion four i^ictures are presented 
to the child. He iis Lo identify the picture that is not related to the 
Other three and explain his choicQ, (e,tj. rAt , bus, truck, and snake). 

The child should idertify the snake as being inappropriate becausG the 
others arc used for transportation. 

18. Story pictures may be drawn on cards. The cliild arranges the 
QE\\n according to the context the story. Initially the story may be 
told wliila tho child is observinq the pictures in the proper sc^quonce. 
Then the cards are mixed for the child to rearrange tlie order. During 
the rearrangemQnt , the child can recall the sotry with the cards as cues. 
As he improves in this skill, lie ordors the card SGrics without hearing 
the story. The length of tliG ftorios nepcnds upon the ability nf the child. 

19. Other activitiesi 

1. Expose a picture containing a number of items. Remove and 
have your child tell as many things as they iromeintier SGoing. 

2. Describe some object and have your child guess what it isi 
''I am thinking of: somethinq little and white with long ears 

and a short tail and pink Gves, etc.'- Have liim try to visualisG 
while object is being descrDsed. Dascribci the clothes and 
appearan-e of aomo child until he can guoBS who is being described. 



3, Have your child count or name rows of objects from left to 
right. Count with the finger, then count with the eyes. 

20- There are a variety of educational games and puzzles that may be 
purchased at most large department stores. These puzzles and games are too 
numerous to mention in this report* The names and addresses of some of 
these "games" and their publishers are supplied in the index of this report, 

21, Puzzles made from large magazine pictures but are cut into square 
pieces to insure the child -s assembly is based on the picture content 
rather than the configurations of the various pieces* 



VII. VERBAL EXPRESSIONS, OR ENCODING 
Rernedial or Developmental Activities 



Verbal Expression, or Encoding, is the ability to put ideas into 
spoken words. It is measured by a siLbtest which asks the child to 
describe simple objects such as a block and ball. 

1. Show and Tell. It is easisr to get a child "started" at 
show and tell if he has a concrete object to tell initially. 

2. Games such as "Heavy, heavy hangs over your head." The 
child describes the object so that another can guess what it is. 

3. Have the child describe an object in the classroon, or on 
the playground, and the other children try to guess \^hat he is 
thinking about. 

4. Tap© recordars can be" most helpful with children low in 
vocal expression. Tape a short story, let him listen as many times 
as he wants, and then tape his retelling of the story. After a field 
trip^ let the children tape their impressions and play it back the 
next day. 

5. Have the child tell about a picture he drew. Or pass out 
picture cards of a category such as animals, toys, food, or clothing; 
have the child tell all he can about his picture without telling what 
it is, and have others guess. 

6. Ask the child to respond to such statements as: "If a space- 
man walked on the school ground, what would you do?" "If you could 
climb up anything, what would you climi.-."" 

7. Let the child do role playing with homemade costumes, situations,, 
or puppets . 

■8. Play games with giving and following directions, having the 
child give the directions with others following. 

9. Toy telephones often stimulate vocal play with less talkative 
children. 

For further information i Jo Bushes Aids to Psycholinguistic Teaching 
(Merrill), and Robert Vallett^s The Remediation of" Learninq Disabilities 
(Fearon Publishers) , ~~ ~ ■ " 



Vocal Expressions 

One should consider investigating the home environment to see what 
barriers to communication exist there and attempt to ovGrcome them through 
parent-teacher conferences, A child's unwillingness to communicate may 
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be attributed to several factor, in the home environment. A.ong tho.. arc: 

1. Lack of social experience* 

2. Friction between parents causing the child to feel insecure. 
■Children should be seen, not heard" type „f discipline in th. 



3. 



home 



4. successful brothers and sisters with whom he is unable to compato. 

the chUd^'anrcrit"""' ^varpossessive parent who .akes decision, for 
-iie child and cratrcises nis attempts at attaining independence. 

too h!gh."'"^'''' " ^l'=«"li"'=ss, manners or behavior which are 

ha is'ignoiL!"'- "^'"'"'^ ^"^^ ridiculed, and when he does achieve success, 

NeKt to the child *s parents t^^t-hn.-^ i ^v, 
the most influential persons"" hifl-;:" "° ''-'"^^ ""''^"V 

"show^a^fte?,-""" '-"P'^ssion problem,, are th. children for „„o„ 

af not",rtL"p.u! '-"-""v. they are ofton the children ,,„„ 



rin i-n=f-i« ■ • uv(,icamo tnis huiale it may be necossarv tn 

do a little campaigning on behalf of the cliild ^-nr-r^.^^ ^ - 

..kin, questions .hich are short and Spei^flc D^S„fS'""° • 

participation is gradually increased The foil o!"" ' 

re^diation techniques thit are ^.^^Jl^^li^^^^^^:^:''' 

3xproi.ivfjp^ic?^f;ius\\^1r=°i"L'ft'hi^-sh;-i"hj;',''"^;"' 

non-^threatening speech experience ^h, . f^- '''^^ relatively 

in choral speech should hei'the'hilftn 'f ""'^ Patterning 

speech. Also helpful i^ni',- develop these skills in spontane 

Brown's Bab ;..';hicf i ;oi;:r„oto?ic'^^^^^^ 
Encourage the children tn gestures to accompany the versos, 

song. =li^ldien to cieate new verses to add to the story of the 

or show a^d'teU-'a^poriLce'^'T "^"^"^ °^ "sharing 

^^^^^^ iS S iSlF^^^ 

:j;:f a^ti^i^Lfr""""^ ^'^'^ ..aponsibilitier:; a^!S:ner1n1?i1f 
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3, The ''What Am I?" Game can be ^Mnr^ it^ ^-u^ -t 
according to color, rimction, size, etc R^vr^r^o^ i V" J^=^=t. 

th. cL ''''''n r '^'^^^ ' ' °^ to the other members of 

the class. Depending on the child's abilities and interest ^ro^^ .^over.l 
xdeas can be improvised to fit the particular child's nneds.fl'^oaress 
report from a oommltteo could be an assignment for a child 1 avinrvoc'l 
sxpressxve difficulties. Perhaps a task " involving, motor activity T^^H 

howlo^'c^t :ran"%'r^ -^-Ple/the Child could oCpl n' 

iiuw to cue out and color a special ooomt -n'r- f^n™ , -v, ■ i 

each step. ^--^^a ycomcric loim, uhilc denionstratlng 

6 Role playing is often cited as a means of encouraginq greater 
^.rbalr^atron. The re^living of familiar oxperiences with appro'^ate 
role assignments provide much in the way of release of aggreisivr"nlino.^ 
doctS SSoIr- TT' Situations are, playing ho^ro/q^in to^tS 
a buliy. ^ Problem, going to the store and dealing wicn 

identify^wit"and'r'i°f "'^"^^^^ communicate with adults will 
Identify with and lalate to a puppet. A sample would be to dramati-e m 
imaginary situation such as, "What would you" do if .... you .affJire 
burning next door, Martians landed in your back yard, you were a hear^ 

'honel- 1^'"' ^'^^^"9 done with mockleL^ 

Phone conversations m which the child assumes an adult role. Dramati-^ntion. 
such as emergencies, taking a message, what to say when mother isn't hom' 
etc. are other possibilities, ii'-m-, 

of drLtf^°t""^\'^''f""""'°" °- tales with simple- plots. The form 

° vocal ei" -hich provides maximum self=expression for the child with 
a vocal expressive problem is the type in which the action and dialoguc^are 
spontaneous. A child uses language more freely and spontaneously when 
S fSfkno ^=txvity playfully. Consequently, although the majo^ iSea 

not rea^t ° " impromptu acting which doe« 

not require memorizing lines and actions. 

8. There are several activities which tie the telling of stories into 
oral experiences for children. si.uric.b into 

a. At the beginning level the child may ba asked to fill in thg 
missing word in a sentence. 

h. words may be filled in, in a longer story, or a flann<.l board 
story may be utilissd with the children anticipating what is 
going to take pl'ace next. " " 
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The teacher may select a story to tell im i-n , ~ ■ 

Plot in wh..ov.. di„ctlon h."^o=s1 "'v ' .r.^'^,,' f 

JLev^ls 1 and 2) provide exceUant stimuli toi- tflUno 
stories. Tl,o Shoiaon, Ginn »„d Scott ror..,m„ K adi 1 
Rc.din„s or B.=.l= KaM=r ,.rio= provide "wealth oj ' 

to Jho rtv"" s«;quo„ce pictures which 1 e„,i them.olvos 

CO the tellinq ot stories. " 

real^lil'"'""'""^ ^° ^h^^^^^^" their own 

trio. ^ H activities such as field 

trxps to the zoo, the dairy, the fire station, etc: can bo 
utilized in various wavs . Th^. h.ha _ " 



uu.^izea in various ways. The child could.cgive a spGcial 
report ottering background information about the pl^ce t' 

cniia oi toacher. Besirlpe hni„r, rt„„_ii..., . . 



thP 1 Besides being excellent visual aids, 

Jor thf" f':?';°'^'' ^^^"^'^'^ ^ "distraction" 

Upon returning from a field trip, a class discussion i-- 
an excellent opportunity for the teaeher to"asi< thrchild 
with « vocal exprossive problem to sum,,arize the visJt 
give his opinion of the outing, etc. 
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V III. MANUAL EXPRE SSIONS 
.■Remedial or Developniental Activities 



. Manual expressions is the ability to express ideas by- 
gestures. It is measured by showing the child an object and asking 
ham to show the motioivfor manipulating it (e.g., drinking from a cup), 

1. Hava tlie child act out an activity or pantomine a word in a 
spelling lesson or a social studies situation, such as "sharpening a 
pencil," "talki :,g on the telephone," "eating lunch." Suggested panto- 
mine might be written on clips of paper to be drawn by the children 

in turn . - " ^ 

2. Acting out action poems or songs as "This is the way we wash 
our clothes, iron our clothes, rake the leaves." (The Activity 
Pictures from the Peabody Language Development Kit, Level i, correlate 
well with this activity) . 

3. Finger play games; "bear hunts, "lion hunts." 

4. "Follow the Leader" or "Do as 1 Do" are good group activities. 

5. For older children, acting out book reports of the part 
enjoyed most instead of telling it. 

S. Musical chairs, or Fruit Basket Turnover. 

7. Charades can be as easy or as cortiplQX ap needed. 



For further information: Jo Bush's Aids to Psyc;holinquistic Teaching $7 g'^ 
(Merrill), and Robert Valetfs The Remediatio n' of Learning Disa bilities . 
$12.50 (Fearon Publishers). — — - — 
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Manual Expr essions 

Informal Gesting 



1. Test th« child's ability, to perform with mora common oblects 
by presenting pictures and asking him to demonstrate how^a wouMl^; a 
a * bar of soap ^ .. _ « 

b. tooth brush 
c- comb 

d . broom 

e. drinking glass. 

2 Present actual objects, asking the child to demonstrate their' 
use. ona may uso tl.e same^ objects as indicated under #1 

4* Request abstract expressions from tlie child. 

a. Show mo how you feel when you are aiig.fy. 

b. Show me happiness- 
es Show me lonGliness. 
d* Show me how you say good-bye* 

Show me how you feel whon you are cold. 
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examiner"irtf 1°^'^^ pantomi=ne a well-known story or verse that the 
examiner is to guess, such as Jack and Jill or Hiimpty^Duinoty Th- 
examiner may want to give a few suggestions so tliat he^is^ in a better 
position to guess, especially if ha feels that U.e "accural of hi" 

the child may de:rive genuine pleasure from the activity and the 
"msel^'m^SrfcaUr' ^^-^ ^^^^ express 

6. Deterinine the child *s gross motor abilit-. 

a. Does he dress himself? 

b. Does he ride a bicycle? 

a. Does he enter into physical activities in schoal, such 
as ccaoring or block-building? 

d, Can he balance himself on a swing? 

e. Are his facial Gxpreasions normal for a child of his age? 



7. 



h.n. 1 ^^^^^ auditorY discrimination may be assessed witli the use of 
bells, horns, drums, and other widely varying no.Lsemakers-, 
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Remediation 



1. Gesture sequence matching. 

Have the child imitate the movernents of tha teacher. The^e 
should be meaningful movements and tlia examiner shouJd bo =^ure the ^ 
child knowa what they are doing. Some examples arn pretending to" 
eat comiDing hair, awoGping floor, etc. if the child is unahle to 
perform at this level, actual objects should bo us.Jd at firHt. 

2. Use of objects without the toachor demons --.--tion. Tho child 
win develop the feel of the objects as ho experimun.s with them. " 

3. Use of xiicturea. 

The child acts out wliat he sees iji tho pictures. 

4. Directed activity. 

The teacher suggests activities and the child acts vhcm out 
rhis may be leverEiod with the child acting out an activity -or the 
teacher to guess. 

5. Building awareness of emotional eKpression. 

".'he teacher first demonstrates expressions of emotion,- involve 
tne unild in the ©.xpreasions and eventually has tho child demonstrate 
various emotions with clues from him. Pictures mav be used to provide 
visual clues. ■ ' 

6. Singing some songs that have accompanying motions such as 
Here we go Round the Mulberry Bush" and "Do your L'ars Hang Low." 

After the child knows the song and the motions, th-i examiner may 
have the child "sing" the song ailentay and just pt;.rform the motion. 

7. Pantomiming stories and versoa. 

One suggestion is to act out classes of words such as "Guess 
what instrument I'm playing" and "Guess what I am i^iding." Another" 
suggestion is to act out dramatic play situations, without using words 
For example, "Pretend you are talking to a man who is deaf. He is a 
salesman in a store and you want to buy a boat,., a basobali bat... 
a lawn mower." The Qxaminer may want to assume the other role The 
examiner and the child may switch roles. Another suggestion is 
■Pretend you are in Prance and you cannot speak Pr^jnch. Go to a 
doctor. . . a barber 
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Formal Ramadiation Technique, for Motor Coordination and Psrception 

in tnis boojc, several case studieq are c^^¥^a - . . . — 
used are included. Son,e general area. JoJared were ""'^^'^-t.ons 

"insiJe? "'^ °' ^'"'"^ """'S^^" and 



d. Developnumt of awarenoss of body parts 
Q. Obstacle courses 
f. Finger painting 

pavalopmcmt of self-hdp skills, such as buttoning 

Use of Simon Says game 
i. Walking board and balance board 
j. Tactual dynamics 
k. Development of rhythm 
1. Writing and drawing activities. 

^' gf:;Bjfaaagil^nd Treatment of SnP.nh nnfl Pngdina^Prablam^ (9) 
r...rt' D^larato's material is very controversial. f.^^^TSFS,!^ 
remedxation technrgues .ay prove appropriate for a particular child 
His therapy uonsista of two basic concepta: 

a. Neurological organisation 

1. sleep pattern 

2. cross-ivalking. 

b. Laterality 

1. Footedness and handedness 

2. Eye dominance, 

3. Experience-Centered Language Program (23) 

«nn-- 1 * program. It " is dascribad as designed to "inereaae 

educatKn cla'^e' Th.^! krndergartons, first grades and special 

tive miteriaL" seventeen units, all utilizing manipula-^ 

4, Montessori (33) 

to philosophy of motor education is that if left 

deve oped a un' ''f disorderly in his .overrents. " She hai 

t ^^"^ children precisely in their motor 

development. Areas which she covers include. " 

a. fastening 

b. washing, dressing 

0. sitting, rising, taking up and laying down objects 
a. care of household objects 

e. gardening 

f. gymnastic exercises 

g. development of rhythm 
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Her materials include- 

' ' ai^'' ^.creasing in diameter, in height and in both 
diameter and height . - -i* 

b. wooden cubes, woodan prisms and colored rods 

c. soft versus rough materials 

d. cabinet with fi drawers of franiGd shapes, i.e. - circle^. 
rectanglcH, triangles, polygons, various other figures' 
and 4 blanks and 2 irregular figures 

a. sound boKes 
.fp nested boxQs 
g. musical b-^lls 

Montessori;s suggested uses of these materials ara multiple it is 
raco^ended that the interested .xa.inar familiarise himself wUh Lr 



5., The Effect of a Rliytbaic and Sensory Motor Artivity 
■ children °" P'^rcoptual Motor Spatial Abilities of Kindergarten 

and KaphlrL^^^^tJ-iuLlncLSL"^ -"^^ 

a. Visual dynamics, see and movo 

b. Auditory dynainics, hear and move 

0. Dynamic balanctJ, both sides of body 

d. Spatial awareness 

e. Tactual dynamics, feel and move 

f . Body awaroness 

g. Rhythm-movement 

h. Flexibility, change of tempo, moyement patterns, etc 

1. Unilateral and bilateral movements 

Following the use of this program 3% hours a week for 7 weeks 
Months" .Kperimental group 27 ' 

6. The Slow Learnej J.n the Cla-asroom (^g) 
dev.ln--^®^'^'^f' ^ ^"^^ -"^^^ ^^^'^ suggested activities suitable for 
^^J^^TTT- ''^^^ '-''^''''^ appropriatf Jo Se 
thf LSinf Ladin!;:.'°°'^' '^^'"^^ '''''''' instructions under 

a. Chalkboard training 

b. Clock gamQ, for directionality training 

c. Drawing and copying 

d. Sensory-motor training 

This includes use of the walking board, balance board, 
trampoline and angel in the snow 

e. Training ocular control 

f. Training form percQption 
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7. A rluidG to Movcmont Exploration (18) 

Thii^ proyram is bABed on two nremiRDs, that physical and mental 
growth aru intc:ir.rel atod and that confidcnco gained in physical activity 
will trans Uar into othor areas of Gndeavor. There ar^ 7 steps in the 
movGinont nvnl^ration program. hocomotor activitiGs includG walking, 
running, jumping, hopping, i^liding, skipping, leaping, and Qc^neral ' 
iQcomotion. Apparatus use included norivpntal laddnr, horizc^ital bar 
turnlny bars, ladder, tables, Imrdles, stairs, balance board, walking' 
board, balls, liula hoopy , wanda , tiros, stilts, and flash cards printed 
with circlos, squavQ^, roctanqius, trianqlws, letters and words 
Rliythmic tiiemoi^ are included as arc programs for corfinGd arcaR. There 
are Gxtcn^ivo los-on plan^^ for tho 4th grade and brJc^f lussor plans 
for a full year for kindorgarton through 6th grade. 

8. Rornedial Techniquos in Basic School Subjects (13) 

Fornald's material was dtov-^loped for tho child who had no 
reading ahiliLy. lior amphai^ii^ iy on tactilo^kinesthatic contact, but 
tnis IS not the total program. She Imn a dcfinito approach to the 
toaehing of ruadinc;. Sumo of her Btrongost oniphasc^ are on the following; 

a. Finger ^ mtact iinportant in tracing (not pencil), 

b. Tho ciii id should always writo the word without looking 
at tlit^ original copy , 

c. The word should always be written as a urit. 

d. VJords should always bo used in context. 

o. The indiv^idual must say each part of the word either 

to himsolf or aloud as he traces it and as he writes it. " 
f . WhatevGr the individual writes must be typed for him 

and read by him iDoforo too lorjg an interval. 
ShG also pr^jBcribes methods for correction cf partial reading 
disability, reversals or inversions. 

9. School Readiness (22) 

Tliis whole miok, by llg and Ames, consists of evaluation and 
suggested remodiation. The tQchnigues are suited to the needs found 
in the child. 

10. School Beadineas Survey (25) 

Following the administration of this survey, the parent is 
guided in a program of readying his child for school. It is urged 
that these activiti.ia be a game for the child, not a drill. Parents 
are encouraged to enrich their children's ^experiences through trips, 
exercises, social activities, use of tools, utensils, and construction 
materials. Somo suggested eictivities are- 
a. Discrimination of form 

1 - Separate coins 

2- Presaat child with assortment of nuts and bolts to 
be finted together 

3. Place assortment of objects in bag, and ask for 
spGci.'ic object 
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h. Card ga'nes 

a. SymlDol niatching as buttons, coins, cards, etc. 
^ ^filett D Qv:^lopm(5ntnl Survey of Baaic LGarning Abilities 



(44) 



ThQ purpos J of "this Tost is to plan individualisea^lflfBing 
programs. Remediation is bayed on tephart- for motor integration and 
]%siGal dGvelopmont and on Moiitossori and Pernald for tactile dis- 
crimination and viBial-motor coordination. For conceptual davelopment, 
use of Cuisenaire lod^ suggoatad. 

12. Boery-Buktsnica DGVOlonmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration (6) 
ThQ followLi>g outliny shows the assessment and teaching 

strategy for visual-motor .skills ^ 

'^'c^st Level V= ViBual-Motor Integration 

Down Lovul IV: Visual PercGpticn 

Level III : Tracing 

Lovol 111 Tactual-Kine^thctie Sense 

'^^'^ Lovel 1 1 Motor Proficiency Remediat^i 

Remauiation suggestions are gi'mn for each of the five levels. 

13. Frostig Program for Development of Visual Perception (14) 

tasted Sivf^f.f """'f Presentod for aach of the five areas 
fivfareaf are L'Tf'"- ^"^^^^^^^^ ^'^^ participation. The 

Shloe Pn"-^ tyo^Motor Coordination, Figure-Ground, Constancy of 
ohape Posit,on m space and Spatial Relationships Work ^heet^.re 
avax able for each area, it is important that the teacher 

"^^^ ~ ^"^-^^in^ tr:t-ii.e'any 
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Winterhaven Porceptual Copy Forms (45) 

croar.. ^^18 test are remedial materials and a suggested 

program for remediation. ^uyyusLuu 
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IX. VISUAL CLOSURT^ 
Kemedial or Developmental Activiti 



fst, so the teadK-r should point out di-oon, l7 -""oult at 

o«n "loarn" to soi! shaues ' discernible siwiws so tho ohildrei, 



£orr.»'.„"1r:!td"/i„'1ht'° i-''- '"^"f^'"^ «»9a.ino, that h.v. i.iddon 

co„t.„t. .he ohiM Ji\r-;;:;tu^"^^:L"rSL't?.^a-./';::-'°- 

pr«o.ib.d by the tMche. ! i. T ' " 

that uses sjome closurc skUls ' complex visual disorimination octivity 

Srt i°tt .To ztl"; "'^ '^^""^^ -i"'"^ 

-e,.tl. ...l.t.o„-hth1;jrao-- -f - -to--L 
ana t" :,.u",„"rLLT;; .d^-llj^J^ ^o^U^. ....... ™ay be sho«„ 

6* Completing forms or dasions hv nn^ir^n ¥hr. .i-^ 
th. ™„del thel. nearly ^^^n^c.^l^\^^^^^ J^:^; 
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This can proceed from grois to subtle difference. 



7. Completing familiar forms or shapea by dots or nujttiers. For ex- 
ample, the child observes a set of dots and must discover that when completed 
it will be a number, letter or picture. 

This can be dona in stages, that is indiscriminantly fijiing m the 
line between tlie dots, until tho figuras ia identifiod. h tumple modifi- 
cation would be to have before the child a group of tiie shapes or forms 
completQd. The subject is to compare the completed forms with tlie dotted 
forms and note the similarity and finally put them in pairs. 

This is particularly effective when yuung retarded children cannot 
name formi, letterfi or numbors. 



5S 
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nranmatic Cl-'i^.., rerfir.. Lo Lhr uf;c of Xann,iafrg tV... child 

trus man h., uven (n:>..) - "■.LiV. o..n;i:,. i:h. .-^ 
boon (open™)." Th;. : . h- ] ,vc l of r:.,;: ^ i ' ' 

. "f-^f' "'^'^'^'--^ -^^t .an room <riv.. . „r.^.n.o 

quiring cniJd tn cer: . J ■ wiU, o..^ .or-, i...., ..^^ ^ " . 

"on thy bulletin h>mrn i,. ^ _ , - 

wxth ball, or in a -.oni.iotion ^^un^onco, " - okt r.-.d rr,n,t.M- ^nv 1 
crows, he flans Id. -..na, arvl nw.y he _ .e..:H:c.,- ann' Fnal ^nnn ■ ' 
Language Lnarn lik( AcLivirlon i« an .-,c;;n:M;h ... ......... for ,■]:' 

activitiiGK as Vfill a:, ntlier graimnaC.i.r:- .Mcv uro lunchinnn. ' ^ ' 

3. For nractics Jn rh. .cr.ct vo^-, for:., at tl-c h..ainnin. ]..,■ 
try the i:olloi.in7: Di .nlav tv;o v^^rdK, "in a:..! are." fiav ^r„^.nr^^ 
a^kxng the child to nil in with nihhc. i. or ar. and ^ r,..;f t.. 
ailtira^jjntence. Correyjioncli ng piatitrnsilire hnl;-;^,,!. ' '^Tu^^^""^' . 
her coom; Jane and Bill in tli.^i.ir roori." ^ " ^^'^ "' 

4. Encouraga tho c-hiM to answer in comnlcto Bontnncn,. an.^-P.- 
questions, riddlus, , iB.ssm^SH^^:!^}^}^^^^- ^ ' " " 

,^H.J' ''^^""""""f" °PPO^itos, saina=diia:aront, rhwninn words, and 
parred respons<5s {hanmior-nail , slnun-beri, <:■::.:■.} 

S Practice in using the corroct Kinoular or plural form of mi-.-ina 
words: "The .otha. .ous. had fi., haby _ . "r 1,^,, t... fo^t o ^'^^ " 
right and one loft _ ." ■ \ 

7. With older childiran, nlay the CoimQrcinl Gamo.,, tj^ina woll 
known Ty co^ercials. Tho tonchor giv..' tho first fau wordn nj 
the child complfste. ^ ' 



8. Choral speaking activities, or choral reading. 



For further information: Jo Bush's Aids to Psycholimjuistic Tnaching 
!;So"k.u2HerS)" """^'^ '''' ^^''^'^'^ — -"^ 0t..biUtL. 
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ResGcirch has ^shown the importance of oral language devGlopmont 
prior to the initiation of readiiig instruction. Continued oral 
languagQ dGvalopment t^^ neeosMary for progress in reading achieve^ 
jnent* 

DGUtsch (1963) has suggastod that tho language arowth culturaJlv 
dsprivcd childrGn nay be hindorod by tho ^^ehools ' \iraing of language " ' 
skill without providing re^^-optual training. 

Deutsch )19S3) further stafc©d that the ability to anticipatD tha 
syntactical regulaciti-s of languano is a prercquisitw to sahool 
success. Thus, tho culturally deprivGd child who lackB auditrorv dis- 
crimination and tho ability to sustain attonhion c^oninoundB tho 
loarniiig situation, Voung deprivod childrQn are probably maturatrion^ 
ally ready for moro coniplcM language functions than thov OKhibit. 
However, the lower clnsn homG appGars to foster spcoah Fifquences which arc 
limited tempor^illy and of poor syntactical structura, Lanauaq© function 
taught in the nura^^ry school and kindergarton, once acquiifed , bvicomec 
self-^reinforcing through usg. The coninmnication with psors or evnn ann^ 
self increases the enf ectivenoss. In school the oral languavfo nroficMcncy 
of children seems to bo enhaiiced by the instructional programs which 
provide specific practice in articulation, voice control, uBage and other 
elements of oral exprGSsion. 

Lavtjls of usage may be dascribad asi 1) The illiterate level. 
2) The homely leveU 3) Standard English, informed lovol, 4) Bbandard 
English, formal lc-1. 5) The literary l&vel. The instructianal aoal for 
a child completing sixth grade should be easy use off standard Encrlinh 
at the informal le\'*ul. 

h frank discussion with the children in fifth and sixth grades that 
speech iB the basi^ upon which an individual is Gvaluated, ricihtlv or 
wrongly, should be undor taken. 

1. Repetition of tapping patterns and/or drum, rhythms. The .'Sub- 
ject J instructed to listen carefully to the patterns to bo presented, 
initi ly, begin with simple beat patterns and increase the complaxity 
of thtt patterns. V^arioiij materials v;hicli may be utiliEod include - 
drum beats, clappincr hands, piano keys or simply reproducing the 
pattern by tapping the table. In this manner the subject is encouraged 
to ''listen'' and ''Do eKaetly what I do." 

2, Identifying objects from the examiner *s description. 
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RGcords an_d Tape s 

1. BrGsnahan, M M and ^7 L Prenovost . Let ' 5 Listen. Boston-. Oinn and Co. 

Three long=playing records with IG IrBssons in auditory discrimina= 
tion with attention to word nndings, beginnings, and thymes. 

2. Bowman Records. Auditory Comnunication for th e Hard of Ho arina. 

3 . Educational Record Salos 
157 Chambers Street 

Nev; York 

4. Emerson, Nora. Ralnbov; Rhy thins_ jQr_aij^ldrgn . GGorgia^ Emory 

Univorsity / 1952 . 

5. Evans ^ Ruth. Child hood Rh\^ ims 

P O Branch X - Do>: ~l32 
Springfield, Mass. 

6. Larson, Laila. Consona nt Sound Discrimination . Indiana 1 Indiana 

Univarsity,^ 1950. 

7. Lowell, Edgar. Play it by Ear, Los Angeles^ Wolfer Publishing Co., 1960. 

8. Larson, Laila. Recordings for Auditory Training. The Volta Review, 

1951, 51:461-62. 

9. Parker, JaynQ, Sounds Like Fun. Illinois t Interstate Printers 

and Publishers Inc. li^2 

10. Ronneri, Eleanor. Learning to Look and Listen. New Yorkr Bureau of 

Public Teachers College, 1951. 

11. Russell, David, L istening Aide Through the Grade s. New York: 

Bureau of Public Teachers College ,~Colu^ia University, 1959. 

12. Saifer, Daniel. The Listening Book. Missouri? Webster Publishing. 

13. Scott Foresinan and Co. Sounds ArQund Us. New York. 

14. Scott, Wood and Donaldson. List ening Time . Missouri: Idaho: 

Caxton printer, 1954. 

15. Scott, Wood and Donaldson. Listening G ames. Ages 

16. Stanbow Publishers. We Speak Through Music . Valhalla, New York. 

17. Utley, Jean. W hat * 5 Its Name ? Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
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1= Dicarlo, Louis. P^ Kanual for Auditory Training, (Mimeographed) 
Consists of 24 lessons^ Phase I and II. Phase I stres^e^B 
makinrf finoi: discrimination among sounds that are similfir 
acoustically. Moi^eoverf BUggostions for increasina 
a ud i to r y memo r y . 

2. John Tracy Clinic Manual. S06 West Adams Blvd, , Los AngolGs, California. 
A comisietG manual for us^ by parents in training deaf and luird 
of hearing cluldren botwoen the ages of preschool and 5 vears. 
Many activities may bu modified to assist in incrGasing memory snan. 



f-mTERIALS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ITPA 

AUDITORY RECEPT I ON (Aud it-nry D oc O<nn g) 

American Guidance Sei'vice: 

Peabody Language Development Kits' 

Level #Pf Mental Ages 3^5 $125,00 

Level -1, MGntial Ages 4^ - Sh 52.00 

Level #2^ Mental Ages 65,00 

Level #3, Mental Ages Ih - 9h 50.00 

L . . Singer C oi npa ny : 

w© Learn to Listen, Book of Activities, ea, ,78 

Houg h ton Mifflin Company: 

Listen and Do - Record and Masters • 39.00 

Follett Publishing Company: 

Listen and Hearr and Junior Listen and Hear Sets 

18-00 S 22.00 

Come and Hear, a First Ear Training Book 

and Picture cards ^ ea* .69 

Developmental Learning M aterials ; 

Auditory Training with usa of Rliytlim Band 

Instruments .1.25 
Buzzer Board 5.75 
Auditory-Familiar Sounds Tape ^2.95 

Beck ley -Car dy i 

Listening GameB and Languaga Geames, ea* 2*25 

McGrav;-[l-lll , Educationa4_j3e3^_elo pmen tal. Laboratories i 

Liston and Think Program 75.00 



I 
I 
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Audit^OS£^tiDn^ continued 

Listening Skill BuildGrs from various BRA Kit^ ■ 
Language Master; and Tape Recorde^sT 

Educational lj_^-nrr1 Sales- 

Ear Trailing foFth^ Middle GradQs (Record) 

i n g h a r t and Winston: 
Sounds MdJ^Jtt^ni^'ov Language 

IMl^jn^iy^ax,!,^^ nu.nles. approximately, ca. 



4.90 
125,00 



Spatial :^ulation Picture' Cards . 

Lite Brite ^^^0 

Parquetr\/ DGsigns "^'^^"^ 

Penboard ^ ^-^5 

Cube Blo(^'ks I'^O 



1.7 



Partial I^ictures/ AlJhabQt and Numbers Set 

Millr on Bradlay ^Conroany : 
'v'hat's .'iibsiny? 



2.00 



5.7! 



■ Cuisenaire C onor^tAnr^ ■ 

Cuisenai„ R6ds,l:iaasroom Kit, or separate components 57.50 

Math for Kinrtargaiften , Spediiien Sat 
Jol m G . M i 1 lor (j^^^^. ; ^ ^ Texas}- 

PhDnics- First Workhook and Key Charts. 
Detect Program 

FoUatt PublislUn^Cnmpam, . 

Frostig, complote or specific remediation program- 
complete program with masters, or speieific 
iremecUal activities available separatQlv- 



258.00 



Come and Soa - ga, 



95.00 
.69 



AUDITORY ASSOCIATIOM 



Educational ' :cord Sales ^ 

S i ng i 3 1 y B ou nd s , tv;o r o c o r d s , e a . 
Listening Tinio, 3 rQcords, ea. 
Listeniiifj Skills for rre-Readers, ga. 

Contin ental P,^5s i 

Readinn-Thinking Skills, box 

Educa tional Service , Incorporated ^ 

SPICE : Reading for Moaning Sections are particularly 
applicablG , pp. 27-69, 149-155, 201-^212 , 

A pp 1 0 to n -°C Q ji tury=c r o f t r 

Lancjunge Lotto, 6 boM set 45.00 

C hi^clrGin^'_g_j-lusic Center : 

Sound Concants (City Noisy Book, Country Noisy 

Rook, rocord and accoiinpanying book) Set 5.00 

Educational Projo ctions Corp orgLtion : 

Readijiess Roading Program/ used with Model 888 
Viev/Qi" f includes viewer 

Dexter and We st broo k- 

Riddle, Riddle Rinn:ne Time 
Fun with Words 
We RGCid Sentences 
Pronoun Parade, per box 

Americaii nuida nce S ervice i 
Peabody Kits 

VISUAL ASSOCIATION 

Milton Bradley : 
f-^j lton Brad 1 ©y = 

Flannel Bodird Aids? 

Pictures that RhyinG , Opposites, Beginning Sounds, 
Sc-asons, Farm Animals, ea, 2.50 

Assorted Lotto Gaines 

C onti nenta l Press % 

Inconc ruities in Pictures 
Pattern Complstion 

Thinking Skills, per box 3.50 



5.95 
S.95 
4,03 



3.50 



485,00 



4.50 
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Visual ABsociation - canLin;uM.l 



Idoali 

PGCiboaird: 

M^i(ri.c C:.i,i:ar;r \.-a\:ion , Opposite^?, 

^ T>:^ani5r ir..M-icit-^ . ' ^- . . ;::.L :: i :;at ion , 0)^positOB, semionccB, 
C'^^iipioro .uvu (or coinronants availablo scpAratolv) 

I ns tr ue ho : 

Classif icat Lan ^iiiii^ instructo Activitv Kit 
DirK-ovcrMin Opl■^^n^L^oB Acci.vitv Kit • 
ConcGpL Uuiiduurs 

Teach inrr 'Pr niisparcnr ios ^ Inn hr ut/to ^ 
Ltinrniny tha Alr'habat; 
Ten t:\o i^tory, o]Kinr/G tliw lll-diny 
vMi My vay to nvhool I Raw 



DotGct Progrnni 



Developmental L □ a r n i . ncp Materials! 
Association MLiture Cards 

Follott 3:^nblis hing C ompany i 

Fro^tij Progran: of Visual rercQption, complete or 
Spocif ic romod iation rroaram . 



1.50 
1,50 

30.00 



4.50 
4.95 



3.95 
3.95 
3 , 95 

2S5.00 

1.00 



iMANUAL EXPRESSION _(ilpto^ Encoding 

Charles Merrill Bookhi^_ ' 
Purdue PercQptaalH-Iotor Survov 

C^Qinadial Actjvitiar? included in the Survay) 

All-Florida 5c ho o 1 P u t i 1 : 

Rhytlun Reeords (Pliysical Fitnoss) , ea. 

gcducational ^'ggQy_^ Jalef^ - 

CreativQ Rhytmn^i, set of four albums, ea. 
DavGloping Bndy=%acG Pcrccaption Motor Skills, 

2 rncnrds, oa. 
Dance-A-a torv/ 4 albums 



4,95 



4.95 



7. -50 

4.98 
12.50 



1 
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VOCAL EXP]^2SSI0N (Vocaj^ nncoaing) 
Idealj 

TransparenciGS On My v;ay to School I Saw, 

T^ll tho Story, Chang© ths Ending, ea. 



(32 



3.95 



Vocal EKpression (VQcal Encoding ) - continued 



Davi . 



Scott: 



Toaching Pictures ? ©a. 



1.9S 



C harles Merrill Books, Incorporated i 

Using ExporiancG Charts with Children 



Eye-Gats House ; 
Fiimstrips: 



(146-^01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica, Y.) 



Name the Right Word, Synonyms^ Homonyms, and 

Find Another Word 
Read and Tell, See and Tell (nine strips, ea,) 



GRAMMATIC CLOSURE (Auditory-Vocal Automatic ) 




4.50 



A nti-Defamation League of B^nai-B*rith : 

Bereiter and EngGlmann*s Language Learning Activities ^ .60 

(New Yorki 315 Lexington Avenue, New York 10016) 
(Miami Office: 907 Seybold Building, Miami, Florida 33132 
Mr, Arthur TQitalbaum) 

Scott Foresman ; ^ ^ " 

Letter and Word Cards, Set 1 and 3^ ea* 1.02 

Kensworthy : 

Word and Phrase Sentence Builder^ ea. - .60 

Instructoi 

Together Vvg Speak, Choral Readinas 1*25 

TQacher*s Publishi ng Co mpany i 

Choral Speaking and Speech Improvemant 2*25 
Verse Choir in the Elementary School 2,25 



AUDITORY MEMORY (Auditory-Vo cal Sequential) 




4.9S 
4,25 
4.25 



Auditory Memory (Auditory-yQcal Sequential) eontinuid 



Clioral Speaking Resourca Materials listed under 
Gramma^:ic Closure would be useful 

Languaga Master (Bell and Howell) ^ and Tape RecordarSp 
using nrerecorded sequences to be repeated or 
written by the child. 

VISUAL MEMORY (Visual-Motor Sequential ) 

Milton Bradley Company ^ 
Memory Game 
SaquGnce Cards 
Flannel Board Story Kits 
Link Letters 



2,00 
1.25 
2,50 
.60 



Beads and Pegboards 
I n 5 true to : 

LfSt's Learn Sequence 3-50 

All-Florida Supply i 

Judy, :5ee Ouees Sets, ea* , 1.00- 1.95 

Developmental Learning Materials : 

Dot to Dot Pattern Sheets ■ 4.00 
Sequential PictureH 1.00 

C harles E. .Merrill Books, incorporated ; 
Nikki, first grade level 

Uncla ITunny Bunny^ second grade level -.96 
(These have good sequencing eKercises) 



Ha_ l5am Pr oducts i 
Anagrams 



2.00 



Teachers Coll ege Press, Col umbia U niversity , 1951; 

Games from Road ing Aids Through the Grad es, ^by 
Russell and Karp, particularlv games 131, 197, 
1S2, 44, 45, and 59. 

Teaahers Publi shing Corpora tionf Darien, Connecticut, 1963 
Garnes from Language GamGS^ Wagner, Hosier, and 
Bloc^onan, particularly gainos 5. 61, 29, and 39, 

All-Florida School S'upply Company, P.O. Box 2313, Jacksonvillti , Florida 

32202 

American Guidance Se:rvico, Publisher's Dldg,, CirclQ Pines, Minn. 55014 

' Eeckley-Cardy, 1900 N. Narragansott , Chicago, 111. 60539 

Bell and Howell, Ronald A. Trumbla, Box 126G , Jaoksonvilla Beach, 

Florida 32050 

Charles E. -Merrill iooks. Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Drivu, Columbus, 

_ . . Ohio 43216 

Cuisenaire Co. of America, 12 Church Street, New RochellQ, N.Y. 10800 

David C. Cook Pub. Co., 850 North GrovG Ave., Elgin, 111. 60120 

Developmental Learning Materials, 3505 North Ashland Avenue, 

Chififtgo, 111. 60657 
Dexter & Weatfarook, Ltd., Ill s. Centre Ave., Roekvii.le Centre, N.Y. 11571 

Educational Activities, P.O. Box 392, PrQeport, M.Y. 11520 

Eduoational Developmental Lab., Inc., Div. oE McGraw-Hill, Systems 

for Learning, inc., 51 W. Washington Tit., Orlando, Florida 32801 

Educational Projeations Corp., 527 S. Commerc© St. ^ JacJ«swT7 -Mies 739201 

Educational Record Sales, 157 Chainlisra streljt. New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Service, P.O. Box 219, Stevenaville, Michigan 49127 

Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W, Washincfton Blvd., Chicago, 111. 60607 

Holt, Rinehart S Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

L. W. Singer Co., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracusa, New York 13201 

Scott Poreaman, 3145 Piedmont Rd., N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 30305 

Speech and Lainguage Materiwils, inc., P.O. Qox 721, Tnlsa, Okla. 74ioi 
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